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CHRONICLE FOR 1910 


At Home.—President Taft with the opening year 
sent to Congress a special message on the interstate 
commerce and anti-trust laws, recommending with re- 
gard to railroads a United States Court of Commerce, 
to have original jurisdiction in certain classes of cases 
specified, and thus relieve the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This measure was fully approved of by the 
Senate in May, and the new Court was given exclusive 
jurisdiction over appeals from decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Sixty-first. Congress, 
which closed its first regular session on June 25, 
enacted a greater number of important measures than 
any other single session since the Civil War. Chief 
among these were the railroad bill, the postal savings 
bill, the statehood bill, and bills for the withdrawal and 
reclamation of the public lands. To this may be added 
the work of the special session, which included the 
passage of the Payne Tariff bill, providing a dual system 
of rates whereby the United States secured minimum 
tariff rates for every civilized country, and an excise tax 
on all corporations of one per cent. of their net receipts. 
The year 1910 will remain memorable as marking 
the first entry of the United States into the political 
affairs of Africa. Acting on the report of a commission 
sent out to investigate the condition of affairs, the Federal 
Government proposes to administer the finances of the 
black republic, and to represent it at foreign courts. 
Great Britain and France signified their assent to the 
plan. The matter of conservation of the natural re- 
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sources of the country was forced into the forefront 
as a political issue by the aggressiveness and the removal 
from office of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, a personal friend 
of ex-President Roosevelt, and Chief Forester of the 
United States. A Congressional Committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate Mr. Pinchot’s charges, which 
Secretary Ballinger characterized as “ mendacious as- 
persions.” The decision, as was expected, was unsatis- 
factory. Four Democrats and one Insurgent voted to 
demand the retirement of the Secretary, and seven Re- 
publicans exonerated him. The verdict of the man in 
the street, which he qualified with a perhaps, was that 
Mr. Pinchot’s zeal for the public welfare had outrun his 
discretion. 

From the beginning. of January the question of the 
high cost of living gave serious concern to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson, to Congress and the President. In 
spite of the passage of the tariff measure, which it was 
hoped would lighten the burden so heavily pressing on 
the people, prices went soaring higher and higher, and 
the general impréssion prevailed that artificial, as well 
as natural causes, were to blame for the steady advance in 
cost of the necessaries of life. In Pittsburg, 125,000 work- 
men, representing 600,000 persons, enlisted under the ban- 
ner of total abstinence from meat for thirty days. Other 
large cities followed suit. A question, which was 
largely economic at the outset, soon assumed a political 
aspect, and as such became an important issue at the 
fall elections. The hope was entertained that a vigorous 
prosecution of the trusts would result in a national re- 
duction of prices, but in spite of investigations .and 
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prosecutions, begun by the Government, and the boy- 
cott carried on at one time by 2,000,000 persons, the 
prices of meat, poultry, fish, eggs and most vegetables, 
became higher than ever. At this juncture the President 
declared, in a speech before the Republican Club of New 
York, that the increase in the cost of living was in no 
way due to the tariff, but largely to the increased pro- 
duction of gold, possibly in some cases to combinations 
in restraint of trade. Meanwhile insurgency was mak- 
ing rapid strides in the House. Before the close ot 
March a resolution was passed, with the aid of the in- 
surgents, creating a new Committee on Rules and making 
the Speaker ineligible for appointment on the new Com- 
mittee. The election of Eugene N. Foss, of Boston, 
from a Republican stronghold, where a Republican 
plurality at the previous election of 14,250 was turned 
into a Democratic victory of 5,640 votes, sounded a note 
of alarm. A similar victory in New York State was 
evidence enough that discontent was spreading, as well 
as organized and aggressive. Mr. Roosevelt, meanwhile, 
who had been in the African jungles, adding to his 
reputation as a hunter, now appeared on the horizon 
armed for new conquests. An address to the students 
of the University of Cairo, in which he told the Egyp- 
tians that they were not yet fitted for self-government, 
aroused much resentment among the Nationalists, and 
instead of helping to solve the British problem in Egypt 
succeeded in complicating it. This was followed by 
another and more serious faux pas in Rome, where he 
fell a prey to the machinations of a handful! of bigoted 
local Methodists, who sought the occasion of his 
presence to glorify themselves and humble the Sovereign 
Pontiff. A colossal blunder on Mr. Roosevelt's part 
turned what, no doubt, was primarily intended as a 
mark of respect to the revered Father of Christendom, 
into an act of supreme discourtesy. The election of 
a Socialist Mayor in Milwaukee caused a week or two’s 
diversion, and a pleasing distraction was afforded by 
the knowledge that an army of 70,000 interrogators were 
at work on the thirteenth census. Mr. Roosevelt on his 
way home was appointed by President Taft a special 
Ambassador to represent the United States at King Ed- 
ward’s funeral, in London, and, after an absence 
of fifteen months, he was received in America with 
all the honors due to a person of his distinction, 

Late in the summer the President issued an elab- 
orate document from Beverly, Mass., which was fit- 
tingly described as an argument for the endorsement 
of his administration and an appeal for the election of 
a Republican House in November. At the same time 
the criticisms of ex-President Roosevelt on the Supreme 
Court aroused a great deal of bitterness, and even of 
alarm. These utterances provoked an immediate answer 
from former Judge Alton B. Parker, who said that Mr. 
Roosevelt's attack on the Supreme Court would not be 
approved by bench and bar and thoughtful people of 
this country. In the light of the November elections the 





statement was prophetic. Matters went from bad to 
worse. Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, a 
prominent framer of the new tariff. law, was charged with 
having had a pecuniary interest in the rubber schedule of 
that measure. The eve of the November elections found 
the Republicans disorganized, and the Democrats sniffing 
victory in the air. The outcome of the elections was no 
surprise. Democratic victories were won in those great 
states where Rooseve'tism, the high cost of living, the 
Aldrich-Payne tariff, Republican extravagance and cor- 
ruption were the issues. The Democrats wrested the 
control of many of the states from the grasp of the 
Republicans, and will have a clear working majority in 
the Lower House of the next Congress. Of distin- 
guished men of the nation death reaped a plentiful har- 
vest; among them United States Senators Daniel, of 
Virginia, and McEnery, of Louisiana; John G. Carlisle, 
former Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
Secretary of the Treasury; Chief Justice Melville W. 
Fuller, and Associate Justice David J. Brewer, of the 
Supreme Court, and Samuel L. Clemens, “ Mark Twain.” 
The “passing on” of Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy, the 
founder and dictator of the Christian Science Church, 
may be noted, though a former leader of First Church 
Scientist declared that Mrs. Eddy will ‘ demonstrate ” 
over death and show herself in tangible form, not only 
to her followers, but to the world at large. The 
vacancies in the Supreme Court were filled by the ap- 
pointment of Governor Charles E. Hughes, of New 
York, and Judges Van Devanter and Lamar, as Asso- 
ciate Justices, and of Edward Douglass White, as Chief 
Justice of the United States. It is doubtful whether 
this official recognition was a greater tribute to the 
character and legal abilities of Chief Justice White than 
to the magnanimity of the President. The record of the 
year may be closed with the gratifying report of the 
decennial census, which gives to the United States, with 
her possessions, a population exceeding 101,000,000. It 
has been a twelve-month of important happenings, a 
period devoid of international complications and full of 
promise for a continuance of the prosperity and hap- 
piness with which God has been pleased to bless the 
people of the United States. 








Mexico.— After thirty years of peace, Mexico is face 
to face with a revolt which it will be costly to subdue, 
for the insurgents have established themselves in the 
mountainous and sparsely settled States of the North. 
The motive alleged for the movement is the unfairness 
of the recent Presidential election. For this same motive, 
General Diaz took the field over thirty years ago against 
the then President Juarez. The celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Mexican independence was carried out on a 
very elaborate scale, with the inauguration of public 
buildings and public works, which were the proofs of 
the country’s matei.al progress. The month of Septem- 
ber was given over to festivities and historic pageants. 
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On December 1, President Diaz began another term of 
six years which, as he is in his eighty-first year, he will 
hardly finish. Vice-President Corral, who is an able man 
but with no military experience, enjoys so little popu- 
larity that the present uprising is due in no small measure 
to the fact that he is next in succession. 


Cuba.—If the past year has been a period of com- 
parative quiet, there have been many signs of smoulder- 
ing disloyalty, of actions to intensify race feeling, and of 
schemes to bring about another intervention by the 
United States in the political affairs of the island. 


Central America.—During his tour of inspection in 
the Canal Zone, President Taft found occasion to re- 
assure the Panamanians, who had been alarmed by re- 
ports that the United States contemplated the annexa- 
tion of Panama. After a disturbance lasting nearly two 
years, quiet has been restored in Nicaragua under Presi- 
dent Estrada, and the storm centre has moved to Hon- 
duras, where ex-President Bonilla in conjunction with 
an American locomotive engineer, named Christmas, is 
bent on setting up a new government. 


South America.—Although there have been several 
war scares, the only republic that has suffered from actual 
war is Uruguay, where strong hostility to President Wil- 
liman and his policy took the form of a revolutionary 
movement. The activity of the government prevented the 
revolt from becoming widespread and dangerous. 
The Brazilian Confederacy was threatened with a revolu- 
tion in the Southern States; but it was insignificant in 
comparison with the mutiny in the navy, which was 
quelled by granting the demands of the mutineers. 
These, however, are to be dismissed from the service and 
perhaps punished otherwise. The dispute between 
Argentina and Chile over the provinces of Arica and 
Tacna is to be settled amicably. These provinces were 
Peruvian before the war with Chile and have since been 
administered by Chile. The establishment of new dio- 
ceses in Brazil and Argentina is a proof of the activity 
of the Church in these republics. The Pan-American 
Congress, held in Buenos Aires, was not productive of 
great practical benefits. According to the South Ameri- 
can press, the United States did not win over the other 
republics to its views on international questions. There 
has been much ill concealed unwillingness to give’ the 
United States any preponderance in South American 
affairs, and the wish has been expressed to transfer the 
headquarters of the Congress from Washington to 
Buenos Aires. 








Great Britain —The year opened with the strife over 
the Budget. The Lords exercised a right never formally 
abandoned and asserted even by great authorities within 
the last half century, and rejected it. The Prime Min- 
ister dissolved Parliament for an appeal to the country. 





In the elections the Unionists gained considerably ; in the 
new Parliament they and the Liberals were about equal, 
and the control of the House passed into the hands of 
the Irish Party. This at once demanded measures against 
the House of Lords, declaring that it would support the 
Budget only on that condition. The Prime Minister 
therefore introduced his resolutions of parliamentary re- 
form, of which the chief provided that a bill rejected 
by the Lords in two successive sessions or twice with 
the interval of a year, should go direct to the King. 
They also pronounced in favor of a parliamentary term 
of five years instead of seven. The Irish leaders then 
allowed the Budget to pass, and the Lords agreed to it. 
Lord Rosebery introduced resolutions of reform into the 
House of Lords in opposition to those of the govern- 
ment. Their chief points were the taking away of heredi- 
tary peerage as the title of a summons to it, and the ar- 
ranging of representation in such a way as to ensure the 
presence in it of all the Peers who had shown themselves 
able to serve the country. In the midst of these turmoils, 
King Edward, who had been in bad health for some 
months, died in May, after a short illness. It was 
thought unbecoming to disturb the first days of the new 
reign with these matters; moreover, there was a wide- 
spread notion, whether true or false no one can say, 
that they had not been without their influence in shorten- 
ing the late King’s life. The ministry was glad,. there- 
fore, to accept the new sovereign’s suggestion of a con- 
ference with the Unionist leaders. This continued until 
shortly before Parliament met in November its failure 
was announced, and at the resumption of the session the 
Prime Minister announced that the state of war had re- 
turned, that he proposed to pass some necessary financial 
legislation and to dissolve Parliament at the end of the 
month. Mr. Balfour pointed out that to dissolve with- 
out a defeated bill was unheard of, and Lord Lansdowne 
asked that the Parliament Bill be submitted to the 
Lords. The government could not refuse, whereupon 
the Bill was rejected and resolutions of reform were 
passed, based on Lord Rosebery’s, with a provision for 
joint sessions of the two Houses in case of disagreement, 
and a referendum in such matters as the people had not 
expressed its mind on at the polls. Thus the Unionists 
managed to get their proposals in the Conference before 
the electors, and they really hoped and almost expected 
the defeat of the Government, the more so as this was 
pledged to a Home Rule Bill for Ireland. They were 
disappointed. The country showed itself apathetic on 
both questions, and the new Parliament is in its con- 
stitution, almost identical with the old, Unionists and 
Liberals being exactly equal and the control in’ the 
hands of the Irish Party. It must be observed that the 
total Unionist poll, 2,415,280, is considerably larger than 
that of the Liberals, 2,293,384, and that the difference 
shown by these figures is less than that of the parties in 
the country, since about twice as many Unionists as 
Liberals were returned unopposed. 
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Parliament was sitting when King Edward died. Its 
meeting in November was after adjournment, and there- 
fore did not begin a new session. King George V, 
therefore, does not meet Parliament until the beginning 
of the new session in February. Shortly after his ac- 
cession he let it be known that he objected very strongly 
to the declaration against Transubstantiation imposed 
upon British sovereigns and usually made when they first 
meet Parliament. A Bill was therefore passed changing 
the offensive declaration into a milder one, in which the 
sovereign merely states that he is a Protestant. 

The autumn manoeuvers showed many deficiencies in 
the new territorial army, and all through tlfe year there 
has been continual agitation, of which Lord Charles 
Beresford is the chief mover, on account of a supposed 
deficiency in the navy in view of the increase of German 
Dreadnoughts. Trade has improved greatly during the 
year, notwithstanding many strikes, of which the most 
important affected the South Wales Colleries and the 
ship-building trades on the Tyne and the Clyde. Both 
these were in a fair way to be settled as the year closed. 
During the autumn four persons died of bubonic plague 
in Suffolk, and an examination of rats and other rodents 
showed them to be infected through a considerable area. 
It appears, too, that the rats in the port of London have 
been infected for some time. Measures are being taken 
for the extermination of these plague carriers, but 
whether they are efficient only time can show. 


Canada.— Three great questions have agitated the 
country during the year. The first of these is the 
naval policy of the Government. When doubts arose 
concerning the sufficiency of the Royal Navy, England 
appealed to the colonies to contribute ships. This the 
Government refused to do, but proposed that Canada 
should have a navy of its own to cooperate in time of 
war with the British Navy, provided Parliament au- 
thorized it to do so. This plan was opposed by the 
greater part of the Conservatives, who being Imperialists 
wished one homogeneous navy under Imperial control, 
to which Canada should contribute money. This op- 
position, however, died and Messrs. 
Bourassa and Monk, the former a Nationalist, the latter 
a Conservative, took the field against any navy. Their 
arguments were irrefutable, namely, the uselessness of 
such a navy as the government proposed; the difficulty 
is to understand such arguments in the mouth of a 
Nationalist who looks forward to independence, and 
therefore would naturally welcome whatever seems a 
step in that direction. The Government bought two 
cruisers, one more out of date than the other, from the 
British Government, and almost simultaneously with 
their arrival in Canadian waters Mr. Bourassa led his 
followers to victory on the naval question, defeating the 
Government badly in an election in the Drummond- 
Arthabaska constituency in Quebec. The Government 


seon away, 


nevertheless perseveres, and has just announced its ship- 





building program, which includes four cruisers and six 
destroyers. 

The second question is reciprocity with the United 
States. Towards the end of the summer Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier made a tour of the West, and was met by the 
farmers of the Northwest with a demand for the free 
entry of agricultural implements from the United States. 
Shortly afterwards a Democratic victory in Maine made 
President Taft anxious to propitiate New England, 
which seemed to desire closer relations with Canada, 
and so he proposed negotiations for reciprocity. The 
general feeling in Eastern Canada seems to be against 
anything of the sort. The negotiations begun at Ottawa 
made little progress and were adjourned, the next meet- 
ing to take place in Washington early in the present year. 
When Parliament met in December, the western farmers 
determined to urge their ideas and invited the farmers 
of the East to join them in a demonstration. Accord- 
ingly 850 met in Ottawa, chiefly western men and 
marched in procession to the Parliament building, 
where they were admitted into the House itself. Their 
chief demand was reciprocity with the United States in 
animal and vegetable products, fertilizers, fuel, fish, 
lumber and other building materials, agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, and vehicles. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
used the negotiations with the United States to avoid 
committing himself to a definite answer. 

The language question is the third. The formal point 
at issue at present is the maintenance or the abolition of 
bi-lingual schools in the French districts of Ontario. It 
is a burning question, into which M. Bourassa has thrown 
himself energetically. There is much to be said on both 
sides. We can remark only this, that while one cannot 
but sympathize with the French in their zeal for their 
language and traditions, it is greatly to be regretted that 
this zeal should have betrayed them into the utterances re- 
garding ecclesiastical superiors far from becoming in the 
mouths of Catholics. 


Ireland.— Opening and closing with a general election, 
the year 1910 saw much political ferment in Ireland. 
In the January elections Messrs. O’Brien and Healy 
sought to make the Budget, which contained some pro- 
visions injurious to Ireland, the main question, but Mr. 
Asquith’s declaration in favor of “ full self-government 
for Ireland ” made Home Rule the dominant topic both in 
Ireland and England. Eleven Independent Nationalists 
were elected, several on local issues, but all were credited 
to Mr. O’Brien, who, when Mr. Redmond urged on 
the Government the necessity of putting the Veto before 
the Budget and finally accepted the Budget on condi- 
tion that the Veto would be pressed to an issue, 
vehemently opposed the Irish leader and prophesied a 
revulsion of feeling in Ireland that would overwhelm 
Mr. Redmond’s party. On the contrary Ireland has this 
year doubled its subscriptions to the party fund, and the 
appeal to America met an even more generous response. 
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Meanwhile the Veto Conference, which was not regarded 
favorably by the Irish Party and was believed to have 
agreed on “ Home Rule All-Round,” complicated matters, 
and its findings probably inspired Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s 
Canadian speeches in favor of Federal Home Rule on 
the model of the Canadian provinces. Mr. Dillon de- 
nounced such a scheme and Mr. Redmond repudiated it, 
insisting on Gladstonian Home Rule as the minimum. 
At the opening of the December campaign, Mr. Asquith 
repeated his previous pronouncement of “ full self-gov- 
ernment, subject to imperial supremacy,’ and as the 
elections proceeded the Premier and leading Ministers 
declared it their purpose to introduce a Home Rule 
measure, following as soon as possible the enactment 
of the Parliament Bill. The Irish Party’s success in the 
recent elections was more significant than the figures in- 
dicate. Two seats were won from the Unionists, and of 
the “ Independents,” only eight belong to the O’Brien 
party, which is confined to Cork County, and there re- 
ceived slender majorities. In East Cork, Mr. O’Brien, 
whose chief plank is conciliation of Protestants, 
was decisively defeated by a Protestant Nationalist, who 
was supported by the Catholic bishop. The general re- 
sult shows that 84 Nationalists represent all Munster and 
Connaught, all Leinster, except Trinity College, which 
always elects two Conservatives, and 16 out of the 33 
Ulster seats. The Unionist election cry of “ Domination by 
American dollars’ was no more effective than the pre- 
vious slogan, “Home Rule is Rome Rule,” indicating 
that there is now no strong sentiment in England against 
Ireland’s demand. The most notable domestic event 
of the year was the decision of the National University 
to declare the Irish Language, which has been making 
phenomenal strides in the schools and homes, a com- 
pulsory subject for Matriculation. The Temperance 
movement has also advanced rapidly, and Land Purchase 
has greatly promoted prosperity and comfort, particu- 
larly in the congested districts. Altogether “A happy 
New Year ” is felt to have a new significance for Ireland 
in 1911. 





France.—The year 1910 will be remembered as the 
year of the floods. Three times in the twelve months 
the rivers overflowed and caused wide-spread devasta- 
tion in the cities and towns as well as in the open coun- 
try. The property losses were enormous. Nevertheless 
the commerce and industry of the country in general do 
not seem to have been very great!y impaired. The dam- 
age was chiefly to the crops and vines. The price of 
living is continually advancing The general elections 
were held at the end of April and, as must happen where 
the Government exercises such pressure, the Catholics 
made little if any advance. Being secure of his position, 
Briand announced his policy as one of pacification. An 
uproar among his followers ensued, as they understood 
it to be a determination on the part of the Government 
to conciliate the opposition by kind treatment. Briand, 





however, had no such intention, and the bitter war 
against the Church continues unabated. Viviani an- 
nounced that the Government program of neutral schools 
was only a blind. The intention had been from the be- 
ginning and will be henceforward vigorously carried out, 
to have none but schools at which attendance will be 
compulsory and in which open irreligion will be taught. 
An attempt was made by some of the bishops to put 
certain school manuals under the ban, and to forbid 
attendance at schools in which such books were used, 
but legal prosecutions of some members of the hierarchy 
followed, and as far as foreigners can make out no 
great results have followed from the fight. The contest, 
however, has not ended. A sinister method has been 
adopted to estrange people from the churches by permit- 
ting the edifices to fall into decay although the Govern- 
ment had promised to keep the buildings in repair. Pri- 
vate contributions for that purpose have been refused. 
——The suppression by the Pope of the association 
known as the Sillon caused a great sensation throughout 
Europe. The purpose of the association was to offset 
the action of Socialism, but its methods and principles 
alarmed a part of the hierarchy, and at their request, 
the Holy Father disbanded the organization. Opposition 
was expected, but the founder, Mare Sagnier, immedi- 
ately signified his submission. The greatest crisis 
through which Briand’s Ministry passed was brought 
about by labor troubles which tied up a large part of the 
railway system of the country. A general strike had 
been intended, but too much haste by some of the syn- 
dicates thwarted the plan. It was intense enough, how- 
ever, to paralyze trade, but Briand availed himself of 
fhe expedient of calling out all the strikers who were 
military reserves. They obeyed and instead of cooper- 
ating with the strike helped the troops in service to put 
an end to it. Briand was fiercely assailed for his mode 
of action by Socialist members of Parliament like Jaures 
and others, but was supported by the rest of the members. 
To the amazement of the world, however, he offered 
the resignation of himself and cabinet te the President 
a few days after. It was accepted and he was requested 
to form a new Ministry. Electoral reform is now un- 
der consideration. Voting for individuals is the custom 
now in vogue. Briand is advocating a general ticket—— 
The wholesale plundering of the moneys resulting from 
the sale of religious establishments is being examined into, 
but apparently in a half-hearted way. The same is to be 
said of the Rochette embezzlement of 12,000,000 francs. 
In both cases conspicuous individuals are involved. 
The number of divorces grows, and in Paris alone ap- 
plications were made for 9,000 pauper divorces. Hap- 
pily 50 per cent. of them were disallowed. The religious 
conditions of the nation are gloomy. In great centres like 
Paris there seems to be a movement in the right direc- 
tion, but in the country places the churches are being 
rapidly deserted. Possibly the movement of the popu- 
lation to cities may afford some explanation. 
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Belgium.—The year opened with the new king’s 
coronation. Great hopes are built on Leopold's suc- 
cessor, and he begins his career as a very popular 
At the same time considerable anxiety was 
entertained about the continuance in power of the Cath- 
The military bill, which Schollaert had 
introduced, threatened to imperil the party, 49 members 
voting against him, but the School question brought the 
factions together again, though the margin in the Depu- 


sovereign. 


olic Ministry. 


ties is very small. The Liberals were confident that the 
elections in May would sweep the Catholics from power, 
but they succeeded only in reducing their opponents’ 
majority from eight to six.——lIt is a very singular 
condition of things in a country where the Catholic party 
has been in power uninterruptedly for twenty-six years, 
that a large part of the Catholic population has to pay 
taxes for the public schools and support their own be- 
sides. The explanation of this anomaly is that the poli- 
tical control of most of the large cities is in the hands 
of the Liberals. They determine the character of the 
The problem now before the Government is 
how to remedy this glaring injustice, and at the same 
time not to legislate in such a manner as to give full 


schools. 


control to their enemies in case the Catholics are thrown 
out of power.——The Congo difficulties are being set- 
tled, and it is now frankly admitted that under the old 
The 
Brussels Exhibition, which was opened in April, was 
chiefly remarkable for the disastrous conflagration that 
ruined the enterprise——As in all bilingual 





arrangements there were a great many abuses. 


almost 
countries, the question of language is a continual source 
of worry. The Flemings have all along been fighting 
to have their language put on the same footing as French. 
They have succeeded, but what seemed to be a fair deal 
for the Flemings has put the Waloons at a great dis- 
advantage, for they have only one language at their 
disposal, because few of them speak Flemish, whereas 
the Flemings have two. Now there is question not 
merely of equal consideration for the two languages in 
Flanders, but of the complete “ Flandricisation,” as it 
is called, of that section of the country. 


Germany.—The record achieved by the Reichstag 
during the sessions of the past year may fairly be 
affirmed to have been a praiseworthy one. Since the 
downfall of the Bulow b/oc in the year preceding, oppor- 
tunity was given for the transaction of real business in- 
stead of the play of mere politics. The cooperation of 
willing and capable members for the enactment of meas- 
ures tending to the common good was not rendered im- 
through the selfish dominant 
majority. Especially in the debates since the reopening 
of the Reichstag after the vacations the Socialists have 


possible policy of a 


been prominent. One of their leaders was bolder in his 
professions than any of the party have hitherfo pre- 
sumed to be. In a bitter attack on the Emperor’s 


“divine right” speech at Konigsburg last summer, he 


the encyclical. 





defiantly asserted that the German Social-Democrats 
avowedly aspire to establish a republic and will lend 
every effort to that end. Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg delivered a strong speech in answer to this 
champion, in which he ably defended the sentiment of 
the Emperor. Other speakers declared that the Social- 
ists’ professions “ made it imperative that the Chancellor 
should not wait for the promised revolution, but should 
take immediately such steps as would nip it in the bud.” 
——Germany has been the scene of an alarming series 
of strikes this year, which culminated in the sharp and 
bloody fighting by the striking miners in the Moabit 
district. The Chancellor of the Empire, addressing the 
Reichstag, openly charged the Socialist party with re- 
sponsibility for these latter outbreaks. An official state- 
ment, published in August, tells us that the number of 
strikes during 1909 was 1,537; 4,811 businesses were 
affected, of which 1,387 had to stop work completely. 
One-third of these strikes was in the building trades; 
107 lasted less than one day, 77 longer than a hundred 
days. By far the greater number of the strikers, 74,000 
out of 96,000, demanded higher wages; a reduction in 
the hours of work was sought by the others. In many 
instances lockouts by employers followed the presenta- 
tion of demands by the men. “The Government does 
not permit itself to be influenced by public clamor,” was 
the answer, very like a challenge, made by Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg to the violent demonstrations of 
the Liberals and Socialists in favor of universal, secret 
and direct suffrage in Prussia. The Landtag had been 
assured that a measure of reform in the franchise would 
be introduced, but the bill laid before that body departed 
little from the system of partial, secret and indirect vot- 
ing hitherto prevailing in the kingdom. The debate was 
long and acrimonious, and no measure of reform was 
finally passed. The question will be heard again. On 
April 1, the great Catholic German Daily, the Ké/nische 
Volkszeitung, issued a magnificent jubilee number to 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of its first appearance. 
This journal holds a distinguished place in the news- 








paper field in Germany and, since the foundation of the 
Centre party, it has, with Germania, been a sturdy up- 
holder of that party’s policies. Always a loyal and 
courageous advocate of Catholic principles, its influence 
has grown with every year of its devoted service. 
Early in June interpellations made in the Reichstag by 
non-Catholic representatives of leading German parties, 
concerning the publication of the Holy Father’s Encycli- 
cal on the centenary of St. Charles Borromeo, marked 
the beginning of an extraordinarily heated discussion of 
that document. Catholics explained the unreasonable- 
ness of the exceptions taken to the passage quoted from 
They showed that it attacked only the 
errors of Modernists, and in no way was intended to 
reflect on non-Catholics of Germany or their princes. 
The letter, it was added, views the epoch of Borromeo 
historically, and without naming directly any prince or 
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people concerns itself only with the conduct of Catholics 
of that day who rebelled against the teaching and au- 
thority of the Pope. A draft of a Constitution for 
Alsace-Lorraine has been adopted by the Bundesrath 
and laid before the Reichstag for approval. The docu- 
ment provides for a practical and large measure of Home 
Rule, and grants universal suffrage to citizens twenty- 
five years old or over.——The annual German Catholic 
Congress closed its sessions in Augsburg, August 25. 
The “ Augsburger Pracht—Augsburg magnificence "— 
which used to be a proverb in the days when Augsburg 
was the first city of the Holy Roman Empire, appears 
to have renewed itself in every detail of hospitable wel- 
come and ardent cooperation to make this year’s con- 
vention memorable in the history of these yearly gather- 
ings of the Catholics of Germany. The imperial 
budget laid before the Reichstag early in November, 
shows proposed expenditures of $731,236,234, an in- 
crease over last year of $12,975,545. The estimates in- 
clude for the army $203,941,844, an increase of $2,214,- 
155, of which amount $1,976,124 is for additions to the 
peace footing. The navy estimate is $112,639,849, an 
increase of $4,128,582. Press comments called attention 
to the fact that nearly one-half of the budget is made 
up of appropriations for the army and navy, and added 
the significant words: “Germany is thus paying one- 
seventh of the cost of the insane rivalry in national 
armament which Lloyd George computed at the enormous 
total of $2,250,000,000."——A very active and wide- 
spread agitation against the evils growing out of indis- 
criminate exhibits in moving-picture shows was begun 
by municipal and provincial officials of the empire. 








Spain.—Premier Canalejas has pleased the country by 
obtaining a money indemnity from Morocco; and has 
endeavored to conciliate the more radical elements 
among his followers by pushing through the Cortes a 
bill which places in the hands of the Minister of Justice 
for a period of two years the discretionary power of 
refusing or permitting incorporation to the religious 
Orders. The measure is aimed particularly at foreign 
religious who may have found refuge in Spain. The 
Premier has proposed to make military service obliga- 
tory for priests and religious, and has promised further 
similar legislation. The events of the past year point 
to an active anti-clerical campaign during 1911. This 
will call for a reorganization of the cabinet, which, as 
now constituted, is not in harmony with the Premier’s 
plans. Emigration has increased so much that the drain 
on the country has alarmed the cabinet; but no scheme 
to pfevent it has been devised. The kingdom is suffer- 
ing from excessive taxation and social unrest. 


Portugal.—The events which dethroned and exiled the 
thirty-second King of Portugal and brought into being 
the first Portuguese republic are too recent to require 
recapitulation. The revolution was not effected on ac- 





count of the clerical tendencies of Manoel’s reign, for 
his government had inflicted all kinds of petty annoy- 
ances upon the Church and the religious. These, for 
example, had been forbidden to chant the Divine Office 
in their convent chapels, and to wear the habit except 
when officiating. Government spies were on the alert 
to detect any violation of these childish enactments. 
The boy-king was betrayed by his trusted counsellors. 
The total number of slain in the revolution is given as 
sixty-five. The Provisional Government has fixed no 
date for a constitutional convention, but has shown it» 
weakness by threatening with exile those correspondents 
of the foreign press who send out reports of the Gov- 
ernment’s inability to cope with the situation. Laborers 
are complaining that they are worse off than under the 
monarchy; a Republican paper has ventured to declare 
that those who effected the revolution of last October 
are ready to begin another. The only Royalist paper in 
the country has row five times the subscribers that it 
had two months ago. Nobody seems to believe that the 
Braga administration can continue in power. If there 
were a popular soldier in the country, he could easily 
establish a military dictatorship, such as have thriven in 
Latin-America. 


Austria.—Commenting on the repeated references 
made during the Innsbruck Catholic Congress to the 
need of unity and harmony among the nations of the 
empire, a distinguished Salzburg journalist claimed that 
the decisive majority of votes in the various countries 
under Austria’s rule were Catholic. The parliamentary 
elections showed this. “It is possible, then,” he con- 
tended, “if the representatives of our many peoples 
agree to unite on a common Catholic program, to send 
to the Reichsrath a party strong enough to sustain a 
ministry that will be heedful of Catholic interests.” Can- 
didly he explained why so desirable a condition was not 
achieved. “ It is a radical ‘ Nationalism ’ that constitutes 
to-day the real danger facing Austria and the Catholic 
Church in Austria.” And practically the entire year’s 
parliamentary record in the empire confirms his asser- 
tion. Obstructive tactics, due to the impossibility of 
effecting harmony between the German and the Slav 
members of the Reichsrath, put the transaction of nec- 
essary business out of the question during the greater 
part of the year. The state of affairs early in the year 
was so bad that the Emperor himself sharply took the 
Ministry to task, affirming that party ambition and party 
strife were leading to conditions destructive of the 
stability and progress of the nation. The national dis- 
sensions in parliament are the more to be deplored, since 
the resultant evils break in upon a reawakening of Aus- 
trian influence at home and abroad which promised ex- 
cellent results in the life of that people. Happily there 
is no sign of any weakening of that which for sixty years 
now has served as a marvelous bond of union among 
Austria’s component peoples—their common love of their 
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Emperor. Despite the fact that no official notice was 
taken of the Austrian ruler’s eightieth birthday, August 
18, beyond a family celebration at Ischl, the day was 
marked with enthusiastic celebrations, spontaneously or- 
ganized by his subjects all over Austria-Hungary. It 
had been the Emperor's own wish that no official notice 
be paid to the day, but the reports of the joyous out- 
pouring of his people and of their affection and respect 
shown in these festivities deeply moved the aged 
monarch.——The seventh General Katholikentag of 
Austria was held in Innsbruck, September 9-11, and its 
sessions proved successful to a degree which permits 
one to place its honorable record close beside that 
achieved by the great German Catholic Congress in Augs- 
burg.——Dr. Carl Lueger, Mayor of the city of Vienna, 


' distinguished member of the Austrian Reichsrath, an 


indefatigable leader in Catholic movements and the idol 
of his followers in the Christian Socialist party in Vienna 
and Lower Austria, died March 10. An impartial critic 
of Dr. Lueger’s administration said: “ The history of 
Lueger’s seven elections to his post of Mayor of Vienna 
is of unusual interest, for it is the history of one of the 
greatest victories over graft and corruption in the re- 
cords of modern municipal politics.”——Official procla- 
mation of the new constitution for Bosnia and 
Herzogovina was made. As will be reca!led these two 
Balkan States were incorporated into the dual monarchy 
by imperial proclamation, October 7, 1908. The new 
constitution grants the right of franchise to all native 
born inhabitants, as well as to those Austrians and Hun- 
garians who have reached the age of twenty-four and 
have resided in the former Turkish provinces for the 
space of one year. Official notes, published simu!tan- 
eously in Vienna and Berlin, following an interchange 
of visits between the Austrian and German Secretaries 
of Foreign affairs, give assurance of the stability of the 
alliance between the two empires, as well as of their 
traditional relations with Italy. Germany and Austria, 
they announce, will work together to preserve the status 
quo in the Balkans, and to promote the order now being 
introduced into the domestic affairs of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.———A carefully prepared report was submitted to 
the imperial delegates in Vienna, showing that the Aus- 
trian navy was too weak to defend the interests of the 
empire. A new naval program involving wide and ex- 
tensive improvements was prepared for the consideration 





of the Reichsrath. 


Hungary.—Since the Franco-Prussian war, the last 
great turmoil that unleashed the war wolves of Europe, 
the world generally has been expecting the conflict to 
begin again and prophesying a world’s war. Hardly a 
month ago a well-known correspondent wrote: “In Aus- 
tria they wait with dread the death of the aged and fail- 
ing Franz Josef. Hungary wants to tear away; his 


heterogeneous people threaten revolt; and certain Euro- 


pean diplomatists reiterate the statement that other Euro- 





pean powers will pounce upon this monarchy when the 
old king dies.” The review of the political situation 
during 1910, does not bear out the contention so far as 
Hungary is concerned. The refusal of the Imperial au- 
thorities to concede certain financial and military de- 
mands of the “ Independent Party” assured the down- 
fall of the Wekerle Ministry early in the year. Graf 
Khuen-Hedervary succeeded in forming a cabinet and, 
though his first appearance in parliament as Prime Min- 
ister was the occasion of disorder such as had not been 
known in years in that body, he has guided his country’s 
policies in secure peace and unexpected harmony. The 
new Minister affirmed he would follow in his program 
existing law and the constitution. He headed this pro- 
gram with a promise of universal franchise to be ar- 
ranged for along the lines of the historical policy of the 
Kingdom. As could be foreseen the existing parties in 
parliament proved unwilling to follow Hedervary’s 
leadership, and late in January, after a vote of lack of 
confidence, he suspended the sitting of parliament until 
March 4, without giving formal notice of his future 
plans. During the enforced recess the Premier actively 
arranged for a new party, the National Labor Party it 
came to be called, through whose support he hoped to 
carry into effect what he purposed. Shortly after the 
re-convening of parliament in March factional bickerings 
among its members culminated in a scandalous out- 
break, and Hedervary dissolved the Chamber by royal 
decree. Elections for a new parliament were announced 
for June, and the Premier has since ruled practically 
without opposition. The National Labor Party won a 
mighty victory, securing a total of 260 representatives 
to the new parliament, against totals of 55 and 42, 
measuring the strength respectively of Kossuth and Justh, 
the two leaders of the Opposition. The solemn opening 
of the parliament took place on Saturday, June 24, and 
Franz Josef, the Emperor-King, journeyed down to 
Budapest to read his speech from the throne. His wel- 
come by the Magyars was an indescribable ovation. In 
the short interval before adjournment for the summer 
vacations the debate on the King’s address passed off 
smoothly, and immediately necessary legislation regarding 
the imperial loan asked for and some other small mat- 
ters, was approved. During the recess Graf Khuen met 
the attacks of a weak Opposition with a speech that 
has been universally conceded to be a masterpiece of 
party pronouncement. He described himself as an old- 
fashioned Liberal, and enunciated a program that is clear, 
open, full of confidence and sound sense. Even his 
opponents were forced to admit that the confusion which 
has long ruled in Hungarian politics is passing, and that 
a party-man now knows what his party stands for. 
Even though the projected reconciliation between the 
Kossuth and the Justh parties should take place, and 
the Opposition be able thus to present an unbroken front 
in its attack upon the strong government majority, it 
is not likely that Khuen-Hedervary will have any serious 
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trouble in carrying out the legislation he proposes. Owing 
to the peculiar conditions obtaining in the procedure 
of Hungary’s parliament, the Opposition may hamper 
and harass him, especially in the matter of electoral 
reform. The Premier’s proposals, it seems, are not suf- 
ficiently liberal in regard to this reform, despite the broad 
promises made to the people a year ago with the King’s 
full approval. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Religion in the United States 


“ The government of the United States of America is 
not in any sense founded on the Christian Religion.” 
(Art. IX, Treaty between the United States and Tripoli, 
Jan. 3, 1797.) 

When President Washington affixed his name to the 
Treaty with Tripoli, the Senate, at least two-thirds of 
which had approved the document, was composed almost 
exclusively of men who had taken an active part in the 
Revolution or in framing the Constitution or in advo- 
cating its ratification. It would be difficult to find thirty- 
two men better qualified to pass upon the meaning and 
intent of the Federal Constitution. 

All must admit that from the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia to the Constitutional Convention held in the 
same city and under the same roof only thirteen years 
later, religious thought and feeling in the country had 
undergone a change so far-reaching and so thorough that 
it might be called momentous if not sweeping and violent. 
The great Washington had been a delegate to the Con- 
gress of 1774, which, with John Jay as the composer of 
the address, had appealed to the people of England 
against the “sanguinary and impious tenets” of the 
Catholic Church; he was the President of the Constitu- 
tional Convention which provided (Art. VI): “ No re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.” 

What explanation can be found for so pronounced a 
change of front? The full answer to the query must 
needs indicate more than one reason, for the action of 
the Convention was the result of several forces which 
had acted upon the citizens since John Jay’s masterpiece 
of intolerance in 1774. 

The colonies without exception had been settled by re- 
ligious-minded men. Although the religious element 
was less marked in Virginia and most pronounced in 
New England, it was present and 1ecognized in every 
colony throughout the colonial period. Calvinism, ‘with 
some local or national modifications, was the most widely 
spread and most numerously represented creed. It pre- 
vailed in New England as Congregationalism and, except 
in Rhode Island, was equivalently the State Church; in 
New York it took the form of the Reformed Dutch 
Church; as Presbyterianism it was professed by the 





Ulster Irish and the French Huguenots who settled in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, and the Welsh of Pennsyl- 
vania were of the same persuasion. Though numerically 
in the minority, the Church of England was supported by 
general taxes in Virginia, the Carolinas and Maryland, 
and its influence was considerable in New York, where 
Queen Anne had laid deep the foundation of its temporal 
prosperity by granting to Trinity Church a tract of land 
stretching from the North River to Broadway, north of 
Fulton street. Swedish Lutherans and German Baptists 
were an important factor in the population of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which colony, owing to its benign laws, there 
was the greatest variety of races and religions. Catholics 
were numerous in Maryland and well represented among 
the Germans in Pennsylvania, but elsewhere they consti- 
tuted an insignificant handful. 

In New England the settlers were almost exclusively 
of English ancestry, and from Maryland south other na- 
tions did not contribute a contingent strong enough to 
alter the national characteristics ; but in the middle colo- 
nies the case was otherwise. 

Jews were not numerous nor influential, though 
they had their own cemetery in New York as early as 
1729. They were not included in the famous Maryland 
Toleration Act of 1649, nor did they obtain full political 
rights in that State until 1826. 

The white people of the colonies, therefore, were Chris- 
tians, though even then distributed among a great variety 
of conflicting churches. More than one sect, strong in the 
power of the secular arm, had borne heavily upon those 
of another creed. The colony which had been most free 
from religious strife and its resultant woes was Pennsyl- 
vania, where many sects and many races flourished side 
by side. We must not omit the influence of the Revolu- 
tionary War, which brought together in council chamber 
and camp the cream of the population, all bent upon one 
object, to which others were subordinated. Then and 
there the austere New England Puritan saw the good 
traits of the Virginia Anglican, and the Anglican could 
admire even if he did not care to imitate his northern 
co-worker. Each learned to make due allowance for 
the other’s personal views on some topics for the sake of 
his help in the one paramount object, political independ- 
ence from Great Britain. From the same motive, the 
colonists, in view of the aid received from Catholic 
France and Catholic Spain, were well content to forget 
for the time being John Jay’s screed and to welcome with 
open arms all “ Papists”” who would join their standard. 

However important may have been the bearing of ra- 
cial, social and religious divergences of the country on 
the Organic Law, we think that the framers were influ- 
enced far more by the coloziial charters. These charters 
were hardly instruments conveying governmental powers. 
Rather they were such as might be issued to a manufac- 
turing concern or to a mining company in due subjection 
to the British Crown. And as in any such association the 
fundamental object is to secure efficient men for the busi- 
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ness in hand, a skilled craftsman,namely,or an able metal- 
lurgist, it is not taken into account whether they are vege- 
tarians or are anti-vivisectionists; there is no thought of 
all those supreme interests which concern the “State,” as 
the term is understood by Old World speculative phi- 
losophers. When, therefore, the step was taken from sub- 
jection to sovereignty, the original charter, or something 
very like it, continued, in spite of the changed conditions, 
to serve every practical purpose. Thus the Federal.Govern- 
ment was made supreme, but in a restricted sphere; and 
cach State Government remained supreme, but likewise in 
a restricted sphere. These two supremacies have not 
always been brought home with sufficient force to foreign 
students of our fundamental law. We are constrained 
to add that our Constitution is in substance a series of 
compromises. The rights of the weak States were safe- 
guarded by equal representation in the Senate; the im- 
portance of the relatively powerful States was secured 
by a House dependent upon population. The Congress 
could regulate commerce, but must leave the slave trade 
alone for a period of years; it could confer citizenship, 
but the individual State gave or withheld the suffrage. 
A satisfactory compromise on Christianity as represented 
by the various denominations which had worked together 
for independence was beyond the reach of human ability 
to devise. 

Therefore the Constitution or “ Articles of Incorpora- 
tion,” as it might be called, left the matter to the individ- 
ual, in subjection, however, to the police powers of the 
State. Still the great moral principles of Christianity 
underlie our Government, as they ought to underlie any 
contract between man and man, or any agreement for 
business, study or pleasure. The differences that unhappily 
divide Christians and make unbelievers scoff at all re- 
ligion have thus far left intact the principles of justice 
as far as the “ State,” in the American concept of the 
term, is concerned, yet for the gratification of those who 
rail at our Constitution (possibly knowing little about its 
contents and less about its origin), we are ready to admit 
that, theoretically, it is imperfect, even defective, that 
every part of it is susceptible of improvement. But it 
has the precious advantage of holding within itself the 
way and means of effecting the betterment that a crying 
need may demand. 

It cannot be said with truth that the Government, 
whether State or Federal, simply tolerates religion; for 
we doubt whether there is any other country in which 
religion and its ministers receive so many voluntary to- 
kens of respect, public and private, official and unofficial. 
Nor is this respect shown on account of the subservience 
of the cloth; for if any clergyman wishes to destroy his 
usefulness, be it little or great, he has but to gain a repu- 
tation for toadying to the mighty in the land. He is not 
beholden to any political party or faction or person for 
his position, and therefore he remains free to comment 
on and criticize the actions of any political party or fac- 
tion or person; he is no politician’s slave. Yet it is very 





reasonably expected of him, though not always obtained, 
that he should lend his help to great moral objects rather 
than to questions of purely secular import. We very 
confidently affirm, therefore, that whatever be the many 
drawbacks and shortcomings of our Constitution, its 
practical working is for the general good. As compari- 
sons are odious and often offensive, we shall make none. 
When independence was proclaimed, the population 
of the colonies was a little over three millions, including 
six hundred thousand slaves; yet the voting strength of 
the country was not more than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. There are now about fifteen million voters. As the 
Church has had a part in the general development of the 
country and has received many public and private marks 
of respect and good will, we may compare her position 
to-day with what it was one hundred and thirty-four 
years ago. Then her flock consisted of some Catholics of 
English blood in Maryland and a few of German blood in 
Pennsylvania. Her representation in the colonies included 
many nationalities, but outside of these two it was feeble 
in the extreme. As far as the slaves of the Maryland 
Catholics had any religion, they were Catholics ; but they 
were an exceedingly small fraction of the colored popula- 
tion, as indeed our colored Catholics are now. It does not 
seem that the Church has produced any very general im- 
pression upon Virginia and the Carolinas, where there 
has been so little influx of new blood that their citizens 
to-day are an army of * Sons and Daughters of the Revo- 
lution,” unless they chance to spring from Tory sires. 
They are the direct descendants of the English colonists. 
Though not equally and evenly throughout its extent, 
New. England has changed wonderfully in the last 
seventy years. To a very marked degree, the New Eng- 
lander of colonial days has died out or removed to more 
inviting fields further west; but whether in his native 
State or on the Western Reserve, or amid the sunflowers 
of Kansas, he has not been influenced by Catholicism. He 
may, it is true, present nowadays a sorry caricature of 
the old-time Puritan fervor; but his religion, as far as he 
has any definite views, is a remnant of what he had when 
he surrendered New England to other races. The more 
diversified racial and religious conditions of the Middle 
States did not seem more favorable to the work of the 
Church. Conversions there were, there as elsewhere in 
the Republic, conversions that at times produced won- 
derment and even consternation in the ranks of the vari- 
ous sects; but there was not, nor has there been, any 
marked and general movement towards religious unity. 
Half a century under the Constitution had passed be- 
fore the Church attracted any special attention, and that 
attention was not friendly. As the Federalist party, with 
John Jay as its spokesman, had been averse to naturalized 
citizens, especially Catholics, so the Whig party, its 
legitimate successor, took the same stand with General 
Winfield Scott in the van. The Republican party of 
Jefferson's day welcomed foreigners and softened in their 
behalf the rigorous Federalist naturalization laws; and 
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when, in Andrew Jackson’s time, it became known as the 
Democratic party it continued the same policy. The 
Democrats and the Whigs were on the political battle-field 
in the forties when the heavy immigration from Ireland 
began. But a marked difference had come over the 
sources of their strength; for Jefferson had found his 
supporters among the rural population and the Federal- 
ists had found theirs among the townsfolk, whereas the 
Whigs controlled the country districts and the Democrats 
were strong in the cities. Had the Irish Catholic immi- 
grants to cast about for a satisfactory political party in 
the towns where they commonly settled? If the Ger- 
mans, whose immigration in large numbers started some 
years later, did not very generally follow the example of 
the Irish, the first reason is already intimated, and the 
second is found in the fact that they more commonly be- 
took themselves to rural communities, where farming was 
the foundation of their prosperity. 

The founders of the present Republican party went 
back to Jefferson for its name, for they took Jefferson’s 
stand on the question of slavery. But, unfortunately for 
its attractiveness to Catholics, it received an accession 
from the ranks of the moribund “ Knownothing party ” 
of those melancholy days. Though the principles of these 
unprincipled zealots formed no part of the Republican 
platform, the fact that they espoused it made CathoMecs 
fear it. But happily those issues are now as dead as the 
great issue which called the Republican party into ex- 
istence. The children and the grandchildren of the once 
dreaded Catholic immigrant have demonstrated in our 
civil and political life that the fear was unfounded, for 
their sturdy ancestors brought with them and handed 
down a store of religious and moral worth with which the 
country was made richer. 

During the last two decades the conditions of life, 
especially in our large cities, have so changed that the 
outlook for the next seventy years does not strike one as 
so hopeful. The future happiness and prosperity of our 
country depend much, very much, upon the success of 
the Church’s work among those of her children who have 
sought our shores during the past twenty years. Do they 
all come as well equipped for life’s battle as those of 
forty or seventy years ago? Outward indications point 
to a negative answer. Yet their number and their fecun- 
dity prove to a demonstration that in two generations 
their influence will be felt to the remotest limits of the 
republic. May the God of nations grant to the American 
citizens of the future blessings such as He has so boun- 
teously showered upon us. H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


Catholics and the Labor Unions 


The Catholics of Germany while strictly united not 
only in matters of faith and morals but in most questions 
of methods, had some differences last fall, which 
threatened to end in an open rupture. The danger has, 
however, been averted and the harmony which is badly 





needed for the next elections seems to be completely re- 
established. To rehearse the entire controversy would 
be useless, and within the limits of this paper would be 
impossible. But one of the points at issue and especially 
its final settlement deserves to be mentioned, as it ‘refers 
to conditions not entirely dissimilar to those obtaining in 
our own country. It is the attitude of Catholics towards 
the trades-unions. 

In many German cities, especially in the east of the 
Prussian monarchy, the Catholic workingmen had formed 
trades-unions, in which none but Catholics were ad- 
mitted. After the fashion of the medieval guilds, each 
had a priest as spiritual director, and members were under 
the obligation of performing certain religious exercises, 
as for example general communions, at stated times. In 
other places the labor leaders preferred to see their work- 
ingmen combined with non-Catholics, provided the latter 
were not socialistic, but adhered to the principles of 
Christianity. These are called the Christian unions. 

Quoting an article from the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach 
of 1908, AMERICA says on this point (Vol. I, page 249) : 


“Many influential Catholics thought it their 
duty to show a reserved and even antagonistic 
attitude towards the Christian guilds. . . . 
We may say with Pius X, ‘that the ideal is 
the Catholic organization, but under certain con- 
ditions the other form may become  admis- 
sible.’ The Holy Father does not declare 
how far these conditions are realized in Ger- 
many. He says, however, that he embraces both 
organizations with affection. It is unjust 
and entirely unfounded to charge the Christian 
unions with secret socialism, or the leader of the 
Catholic guilds with duplicity. The Christian guilds 
will never be able to forget their Catholic origin. 
It is an open secret, that certain prominent Catholics 
are their advisers, that by far the greater part of 
their members consist of practical Catholics, and 
that in future, they will have to draw largely on 
Catholics for membership. The greatest danger of 
the Catholic members in the Christian guilds 1s that 
they may be tempted to deny the bishop’s authority 
in the matters concerning the policy of their guilds, 
under the plea that economics and social matters are 
not ecclesiastical. This has indeed been done be- 
fore applauding audiences made up largely of 
Catholics.” 


To fully understand the situation it should be known 
that while the trades-unions in our country were started 
for the sole purpose of gaining material advantage for 
the working classes, and only afterwards were entangled 
in the struggle against Socialism, the Catholic as well as 
Christian unions in Germany have from the very start 
made the fight against the “ reds ” a main object of their 
endeavors. 

Indifferentism is the inherent danger of mixed unions. 
It must be mentioned, however, in justice to many of 
the advocates of this system, that they urge and have in- 
troduced other societies of workingmen which are to con- 
sist exclusively of Catholic members, for the purpose of 
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fostering the workingmen’s religious life and of afford- 
ing them instruction and recreation in the company of 
their coreligionists. 

Since the above quotation was written, the conflict 
grew in intensity and reached a climax some three months 
avo. A letter of the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, Cardinal 
Kopp, recommending the Catholic unions, was, through 
an unexplained breach of confidence, published in two 
non-Catholic papers. This fanned the flame and the 
whole empire was in a state of great excitement. It is 
hardly credible what words were uttered in the heat of 
the controversy by Catholic lips and written by Catholic 
pens and applauded by Catholic assemblies. Happily a 
better sense has prevailed. For people began to see 
that things could not go on this way. The enemy, not 
content with showing their glee at the fierce struggle 
which rent the Catholic camp, began to predict the 
destruction of the hitherto invincible Centre. They even 
proclaimed that there was a hopeless disunion among the 
German bishops; and, Cardinal Fischer, the Archbishop 
of Cologne, they said, was summoned to Rome to give 
an account of his stewardship. The Catholics, however, 
came to an understanding. With a real heroism on the 
part of some of their leaders they agreed that neither 
in their papers nor in public addresses should the rela- 
tive merits of the two kinds of unions be discussed, nor 
any allusion made to this or any other of the debated 
questions, 

Cardinal Fischer indeed went to Rome, and the non- 
Catholic papers filled their columns with predictions of 
the treatment he had to expect at the hands of the 
Inquisition. He returned, however, safe and sound and 
promptly issued a pastoral letter, which was read on 
December 8, from all the pulpits of his diocese. It 
discussed a number of timely topics from the emperor's 
speech at Beuron, to the age of first communicants and 
the care of the Catholic Germans in Italy. On the 
Catholic and Christian unions the Cardinal has this to 


sa\ 


“ The Holy Father does not think of condemn- 
ing any of our organizations. On the contrary he 
praises and blesses them. We are able and obliged 
and determined to maintain them. We shall remove 
the imperfections that may be found in them, we 
shall use every care to improve them in the interest 
of the great cause which we serve and of our peo- 
ple's welfare. This is not only the view of your 
\rchbishop, it is the sentiment of the Holy Father. 
| expressly state that the Pope declared emphatically 
he maintained the same attitude now as ever towards 
the Catholic and Christian unions. This will be a 
reassurance for those of our Catholic workingmen 
who either belong to the Christian unions or intend 
to join them. It is according to the mind of the 
Holy Father, however, that I add the following re- 
marks: First, that in future we shall more and more 
direct our efforts towards the erection of specifi- 
caily Catholic societies alongside of the Christian 
unions, and we shall try to increase their efficiency, 
in order to cultivate and deepen the religious, the 





Catholic spirit in such associations. Secondly, and 
this the Holy Father, as well as your Archbishop, 
has especially at heart, let all the feuds and dissen- 
sions between the two parties in this matter come 
to an end. Let the two kinds of unions work, each 
in its way, if not combined, at least without discord 
and without accusing and impugning each other. 
That will only increase the joy of our antagonists, 
and accrue to the disadvantage of the workingmen 
and be a scandal to the Catholic population. A great 
responsibility rests on all whom this concerns.” 


These words, as it were, put the seal of ecclesiastical 
authority upon the peace document of our German 
brethren. For us Americans they sound like a program. 
Our unions practically are of the same nature as the 
Christian unions of Germany. It can be fairly said that 
they stand for the principles of Christianity, and owing 
to able management have so far succeeded in keeping 
out of socialistic control. Unions consisting entirely of 
Catholics can hardly be thought of in this country. So 
under our conditions mixed unions are not only admis- 
sible, but it is impossible to imagine how for some 
time any other arrangement could be thought of. 
Let our Catholic workingmen join them and exert their 
active influence for the benefit of all their members, 
especially for the complete suppression of socialistic ten- 
deficies. But let us bestow a peculiar care on them out- 
side of the unions in Catholic societies. Here they will 
receive enlightenment about the true aims and tactics of 
the Socialists, and will be educated to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the times. 

It is not exactly necessary to establish new societies. 
Young People’s Unions,” sodalities, etc., could be 
utilized. The various sections of the Catholic Federation 
and the Centralverein are already accomplishing great 
Societies founded expressly for this purpose, 
Besides 


ad , 


things. 
however, are likely to have better results. 
study-clubs for those that show more earnestness and 
have more time at their disposal, it is especially the 
workingmen’s societies which deserve our recommenda- 
tion. Men of the various unions, church societies and 
other fraternities will here meet on common ground for 
the purpose outlined by Pope Leo XIII: “ For helping 
each individual member to better his condition to the 
utmost in body, mind and property.” They will “ pay 
special and chief attention to the duties of religion and 
morality,” and “the rights and duties of the employers 
as compared with the rights and duties of the employed 
ought to be the subject of careful consideration.” The 
members “wil! help each other with their advice and 
means to obtain fitting and profitable emplov- 
ment.”” In consequence there will exist “so much more 
ground for hope and likelihood even, of recalling to a 
sense of their duty those workingmen who have either 
given up their faith altogether, or whose lives are at 
variance with its precepts.” (Encyclical “ Rerum 
Novarum ”). 
Francis S. BetrTren, s.J. 
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The Future of Brazil 


Brazil is, in a special manner, a question of the day. 
The recent mutiny of the fleet has attracted the attention 
of the whole world, and people are everywhere asking if 
the nation is to be henceforward at the mercy of rebels, 
or achieve what seems to be its exalted destiny. With 
8,500,000 square kilometres, its territory is large enough 
to let all Europe, if we leave out Russia, dance at its 
ease. Of countries that are but partially civilized, it is 
the greatest that exists. Its territory is not only im- 
mense, but is immensely rich. Coffee, India rubber, 
maté, cacao, tobacco, which it exports in ever increasing 
quantities, assure its commerce unlimited means of 
development. Its progress in the economic order is 
almost startling. 

In 1870, for example, it had only 772 kilometres of 
railways; in 1909, it owned 19,194. During that period, 
9,500 kilometres had been built. It is the same for its ship- 
ping which, in 1841 counted only 597,218 tons, and in 
1872 aggregated three millions; in 1907, it had grown 
to thirty-three millions, and in 1908 reached the re- 
spectable figure of thirty-seven million, three hundred 
forty-eight thousand, four hundred and fifty-five tons, 
namely, sixty-three times more than what it had scarcely 
sixty years ago. 

The production of coffee has, during the few years 
past, gone through a crisis which is too complex to ana- 
lyze here. It will be sufficient to remark that the ex- 
portation of that staple had grown in 1905, to 10,597,080 
sacks of sixty kilos, and in 1909, to 16,880,096 sacks. 
India rubber shows similar progress. There were thirty- 
five millions exported in 1905, and thirty-nine millions 
in 1909. In the same period, cacao grew from twenty- 
one million kilos, to almost thirty-four millions, and to- 
bacco from twenty millions to nearly thirty. With re- 
gard to importations, only one fact need be recorded, 
namely, that rice, which in 1902 was imported in en- 
ormous quantities, viz., more than 100,000,000 kilos, is 
now no longer on the list, since the home production is 
sufficient to meet all requirements. 

Its population has doubled in the space of thirty years. 
From eleven million in 1877, it has increased until to- 
day it has twenty-one million inhabitants. This en- 
couraging result is due to the high birthrate, and also to 
immigration which, from the 34,062 who arrived in 1902, 
had run up to 94,095 in 1908. : 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital, which this year claims 
905,800 inhabitants, is one of the most important cities 
of the world, and outstrips Hamburg, Glasgow, Warsaw, 
Brussels, Madrid, Marseilles, Rome, Lyons, Lisbon and 
Rotterdam. Its admirable position on the Bay of 
Guanabara, and its beautiful streets and avenues, make 
it one of the most charming cities that can be imagined. 
All this is due, no doubt, to the activity of the Brazilians, 
but the collaboration of other nations must count for 


something. That is shown by the commercial activity 








between Brazil and Europe. However, if we turn to 
statistics we will see that in the first rank of buyers is 
the powerful republic of the United States, which with 
its $113,025,045 of commerce in 1907, takes the lead of 
all the world. England comes next with a commerce of 
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$104,065,025; then Germany with $77,215,105, and 
France with $63,538,590. 

To estimate at its proper value this cooperation from 
abroad in the development of Brazil, we must take 
into account the immigration into each State of the re- 
public, as well as the loans subscribed and the foreign 
mercantile enterprises established there. If, in the money 
market, France cuts a sufficiently respectable figure so 
far, the same cannot be said in the matter of immigration, 
nor are there any French business houses of any import- 
ance. We are outdistanced in that respect by both the 
English and the Germans, whose crushing activity makes 
our poorly organized and insufficient efforts ridiculous. 

Brazil can contemplate with pride the road she has 
traversed in the domain of economics. It is the same in 
the political order. The years which followed the revo- 
lution of November, 1889, are somewhat devoid of in- 
terest, although a certain number of revolts weakened 
the Government without destroying it, but that was only 
a passing disturbance and is almost forgotten. The era 
of revolution is ended; of that we may be assured. 
Political rivalries will give trouble no doubt, but the 
antagonism of the militarists and civilists will never 
destroy the constitution. Nevertheless there is a flaw 
in the picture. We refer to the recent mutiny which 
constitutes, there is no doubt, an alarming symptom of 
weakness. In a manner that is unmistakable it has laid 
bare the feebleness of the politicians of Brazil, and the 
mistake committed is, perhaps, irreparable. The in- 
decent fashion in which the House, the Senate and 
President yielded to the rebels is not calculated to in- 
spire confidence, much less esteem. They did not want 
to incur the least risk of losing their beautiful brand- 
new dreadnaughts which had just come from England, 
and they shuddered at the idea of a bombardment which 
might have wrought havoc on their beautiful city. In 
order to live they threw away the reasons for living. 

In Brazil there was immense enthusiasm for their 
new navy. The program of Alancar in 1908, may be 
remembered, which decreed that the fleet should com- 
prise 1st, three dreadnaughts of 20,000 tons each, 
equipped with a dozen cannons ; 2d, two armored scouts, 
and 3d, fifteen destroyers. Was the country going to 
abandon all the fine hopes that were built on this 
armament? The politicians could not even find a way 
out of the dilemma and threw up their hands immedi- 
ately. The sad part of it is, that this new outbreak is 
only one of many already inaugurated. We need only 
recall the revolts of 93 and ‘94, which President Peixoto 
took six months to repress. The position of the Gov- 
ernment, without being in peril, is sadly enfeebled. The 
last elections brought into prominence two men of con- 
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siderable merit, Mr. Ruy Barbosa, who wae the candi- 
date of the civilists, and Marshal da Fonseca, who repre- 
sented the militarists. Fonseca won and we regret it. 
There was a persistent rumor abroad that he was a 
Freemason. He protested and the other side insisted, 
and the question has not yet been cleared up. After 
consulting a considerable number of documents, we do 
not think that the charge can be sustained. Neverthe- 
less his attitude is not satisfactory, for recently he gave 
expression, no doubt under anti-clerical pressure, in the 
matter of closing Brazilian territory against the Jesuit 
exiles from Portugal. A vigorous opposition campaign 
made him retrace his steps. It does not matter, how- 
ever, the man has been judged. Barbosa is a fervent, 
practical and resolute Catholic. Singularly enough most 
of his supporters are in the part of the country in which 
the capital is situated. So that Fonseca is really in un- 
friendly territory. 

The sympathies of Fonseca seem to be in favor of 
Germany. In fact he has been reproached with it in the 
sessions of the Brazilian legislature. His presidency is 
only beginning and perhaps will be a troubled one. In any 
case, these troubles, if troubles they be, will not interfere 
with the future of the country as a general thing. 
Among the Latin races, discipline is somet'mes dis- 
regarded, but we cannot deduce from such upheavals 
what is going to follow. All that is needed is an energe- 


‘tic man to bring things back to their normal state. Un- 


fortunately, the present officials do not seem to have 
the necessary authority. L. C. Parts. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Luzzatti, Pelloux and Nathan’s Speech 


Rome, DecEMBER 17, 1910. 

On December 5, Premier Luzzatti attended the session 
of the Senate to listen to the reading of the interpella- 
tions which had been sent in during the Parliament’s 
recess. As the reading was ended, with most innocent 
mien he rose and said: “I am here to answer the inter- 
pellations addressed to me personally as Prime Minister ; 
{ am sorry to note the absence from among them of the 
question which forms the subject matter of Senator Pel- 
loux’s open letter to me. I should have been glad to have 
the opportunity to answer it here.” 

The Prime Minister appears to imagine that this polite 
formula saves him from the difficult situation in which 
the important political document of Senator Pelloux had 
placed him. Unfortunately for him, had Luzzatti any 
such notion, Senator Pelloux speedily shattered it. In a 
second open letter he pillories Luzzatti as the latter de- 
serves: ‘‘ When your Excellency expressed astonishment 
yesterday,” Senator Pelloux writes, “ at not hearing my 
question regarding the Law of Guarantees read before 
the Senate, in order that you might answer it then and 
there, you probably overlooked the fact that my interpel- 
lation was no longer in the clerk’s possession. As I an- 
nounced, November 25, when I discovered it would be 
impossible for me to bring the matter to the attention 





of the Senate in a timely way, I resolved to give it the 
widest publicity through an open letter directed to your 
Excellency. In that letter appears fully all that I had 
meant to say in the Senate. If then your Excellency 
had in mind any reply to my strictures in the matter, 
there was surely no occasion to await the announcement 
of a parliamentary interpellation, especially since such 
an announcement had been withdrawn by me with ex- 
planations. You need not say that my presence was nec- 
essary during your reply, I had said all I wished to say, 
and I have no intention to add to my statement nor to 
take from it one tittle. 

“Your Excellency, then, was entirely free to make 
any reply you wished in the Senate. Since your Excel- 
lency failed to use that freedom, may I presume to affirm 
my conviction that the crafty line you followed on that 
occasion, so far from making me believe you sought an 
opportunity to answer me, rather is an evidence of an 
excuse put forward to cloak your purpose to keep silent. 
I have not sought the discretion of silence, I said what 
I had to say, and unburdened my soul in the saying. 
And you . . .? You have failed to speak. Is it be- 
cause you did not wish to answer, or because you cannot 
answer what I have said?” 

In a second and fuller letter addressed to the Giornale 
d'Italia, Pelloux develops this last sentence and leaves 
the Premier in a most embarrassing dilemma. 

Following information which came to light last week, 
that Luzzatti is negotiating with the Socialists to pro- 
long his ministrial career, one will not be astonished to 
find him seizing every excuse to avoid any direct re- 
ference in his speeches to Mayor Nathan’s address, or 
to the Law of Guarantees. It is well known that most 
of the Socialists are Freemasons, and that any criticism 
of Nathan’s words would seriously endanger the eagerly- 
sought alliance Luzzatti aims to effect with the Socialists 
and their adherents in Parliament, nay, it might shatter 
al! hope of such an alliance. Meanwhile another 
specter rises to frighten him. There is rumor of a grow- 
ing understanding between those old political foes 
Giolitti and Sonnino, both of whom cordially dislike 
Luzzatti. The one time large following of Giolitti is 
openly showing its discontent over the way in which 
things are going. 

Luzzatti would gladly be at the head of affairs during 
the jubilee year of 1911, and as Prime Minister preside 
over the brilliant program prepared for the expositions 
to be held in Rome and Turin. So much one can gather 
from one of his organs. To hold out in his present 
place, he will use any pretext that may offer, without re- 
spect to its justice, and, therefore, he means to go along 
at the old pace, carefully shirking every responsibility 
that theatens to hamper him. 

As seems likely, however, it will be impossible for the 
Premier to avoid directly expressing himself concerning 
the shameful address of Nathan. The growing and 
bitter animosity which it has aroused among certain 
members of Parliament, will bring about a situation in 
which Luzzatti will be forced to speak. The Premier, 
it must be confessed, is clever in finding excuses, but 
when the topic comes to debate in the Chamber, no ex- 
cuses will avail him, and he will be compelled to show his 
colors. What he will then say no man can now con- 
jecture, but one can foresee the likelihood of a stand to be 
taken by him, which will lead to acrimonious attacks, and 
to his ultimate defeat,—since in certain contingencies 
even his Freemason friends will not avail to save him. 


A. R. 
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The Religious Problem in Japan 
II. 
ARE THE JAPANESE IRRELIGIOUS? 


The task of the missioner in Japan is no easy one, nor 
is his experience, usually, agreeable. In a mission field 
of singular difficulty, the missioner toils in a most ex- 
posed situation. The whole world looks on and criticizes 
his efforts. He can point to no startling statistics to 
prove the worth of his labor. The number of conver- 
sions to Christianity yearly recorded is relatively small. 
And yet, in a short half century during which the coun- 
try has been open to the missionaries of later times, they 
have done wonders in their difficult surroundings. 
Thanks to their unremitting zeal in carrying the gospel- 
story to the islanders, Japan has been impregnated with 
Christian ideas, with a thoroughness one may not affirm 
as true of any other pagan land. If, as I shall attempt to 
explain in a subsequent letter, the religious problem has 
become to-day acute in Japan, one which is recognized 
alike by friend and foe as imperatively demanding a 
speedy solution, there can be no question that the con- 
dition is entirely due to the indefatigable work of in- 
struction carried on by the missioners in word and 
writing. 

The Japanese people, it is charged, is irreligious, or 
at least indifferent alike to every phase of formal re- 
ligion. Is the charge true? I deny it totally. Of course 
there are in Japan, as in every other land, men and women 
of no religious profession, but these are rare exceptions 
in the people of the island empire. True, too, one finds 
here a small coterie, who accept the dreary materialism 
that Europeans have introduced among us, but their 
ways are without honor in Japan. True, one comes in 
touch now and then with people—they are mostly students 
and young folks—who, at the mention of the word reli- 
gion, pucker their lips in a scornful smile and shrug 
their shoulders—but let no one draw false deductions 
from their pitiful sneering. The Japanese set great store 
by a reputation for culture, they are singularly eager to 
enjoy the name of thorough “ up-to-dateness.” Many of 
the so-called “‘ indifferent ” among us have unfortunately 
accepted the notion that Europeans and Americans, dis- 
tinguished for good breeding and refinement, look upon 
religion as a puerility to be cast out of their lives; to 
profess religious convictions is unworthy of the modern 
man. Are they sincere? Has the error found definite 
abiding place in their innermost hearts? I shall not 
answer the question; the reply I might make will be 
easily deduced from what my letters shall describe. If 
we neglect for a time these select few among the 
Japanese people, and turn our attention rather to the 
large mass of the simple folk—to ‘the laboring and 
artisan classes, and to the peasants and farmers,—every 
unprejudiced observer will be forced to declare at once 
that the Japanese are not only decidedly religious in 
disposition, but that they are extremely practical as re- 
gards the external impression they allow that disposi- 
tion to show forth in their lives. 

Cities and towns and villages are full of temples. 
Wherever there is found a picturesque spot,—on the 
shore of the sea, in a shady vale, on a chance plateau 
high up on the mountain peak, one is sure to come upon 
a temple, or a monastery, or a little chapel. Almost with- 
out exception these sanctuaries of prayer are neat and 
clean, and well-cared for. Foreigners on their sightsee- 











ing rounds express astonishment at the fact that almost 
invariably, not within these houses of devotion, but just 
before their vestibules, groups of devotees are noted 
engaged in prayer. And, mark you, these groups are not 
made up of representatives of the devout gentler sex,— 
here men, aye, even those of the “ best circles” are not 
ashamed to be seen saying their prayers in public. Of 
exvoto’s, or thank offerings presented to these shrines in 
gratitude for favorable answers to prayer, there is not 
unfrequently so great an abundance that a special hall 
is arranged for their exhibition. 

The Japanese not a religious people! Have they who 
say the word ever enjoyed the opportunity to enter into 
the intimate life of this people? Have they accom- 
panied them through the round of religious rites mark- 
ing their Temple feasts? Have they had occasion to 
observe the change that comes over the occasicnal scoffer, 
when, away from the pretence that characterizes him 
before the public, he says his prayers and makes his 
offerings before the house-altar within his home, or in 
the miniature temple that is found in the retirement of 
his garden? Has he witnessed the ceremonies attending 
the Feast of the Dead, and noted how the superior “ ten 
thousand,” the refined and cultured and the nobles, 
eagerly petition the services of the priests at the graves 
of their dead, and join with them in their prayers and in 
their aspersions? Have they ever joined a penitential 
procession of the Japanese, have they accompanied the 
half-naked penitents in their march through the streets 
in the biting wintry weather, have they seen them enter- 
ing the temple grounds, where the priests pour ice-cold 
water over their uncovered shoulders, and then without 
drying themselves hastening into the inner temple to 
conclude their devout excesses ? 

Have they looked upon the edifying morning offering 
of the Japanese, when just before sunrise he bows low 
to the East, clasps his hands in reverent prayer, and then 
remains for some moments in deep meditation with his 
eyes fixed upon the dawning glory of the day? Have 
they seen all this, and do they still presume to question 
the deeply religious nature of the Japanese? Why, the 
entire organization of the commonwealth is theocratic. 
It is the cult of the Emperor, of the tenshi, of the Son of 
Heaven, of the direct offspring of Amaterasu, the Sun- 
Goddess and the mother of the Japanese race,—it is the 
religious reverence paid to their ruler which unites the 
people and makes them strong. Deep in the religious 
sentiment of this strange peoples lie the roots from which 
spring their conquering might, their fanatical readiness 
to sacrifice all on the altars of their patriotism. 

Verily to his people the Mikado is the “ Holy One.” 
The hallowed Majesty of the Emperor, the sacredness 
of his Person, the supreme reverence due to him and 
loyalty in his service form the summary of the ethical 
system which is an obligatory branch of instruction in 
the strictly unsectarian schools of the empire. Especially 
in our day is this loyalty to the “Holy One” em- 
phasized by the great leaders of the people, who begin to 
note the fact that the insubordination and disrespect for 
authority growing out of the freethinking and irreligious 
school training rampant in Europe, are showing them- 
selves in the manners of the Japanese who have been 
educated abroad. JoHANN WEIG, s.v.D. 


The cable states that the holiday season in England has 
demonstrated that the British public is losing the habits 
of intemperance, which only a few years ago used to 
make the bank holiday in the big towns a saturnalia. 
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Socialism and Municipal Reforms 
Dr. Alfred Suedekam, for years a member of the 


German Reichstag, a well-known writer on the V érwarts 
staff, and acclaimed by his followers an expert in civic 
matters, recently paid an extended visit to the United 
States. The distinguished visitor used the opportunity 
to lecture before the League for Political Education and 
kindred bodies interested in the problems growing out 
of Incidentally he did not 
neglect to tell his hearers that German Municipal Gov- 


municipal development. 
ernment is much superior to that in America, and among 
the three things to which he ascribed this superiority, 
he gave the first place to the growth of Socialism in 
that empire. It us that the 
generaliy excellent city administration one finds in the 


will be news to most of 


municipalities of that country is due to any such reason. 
We have, in our unwisdom, credited German Socialism 
with an entirely different place in the undoubted pro- 
gress of civic reform in the Fatherland. We have looked 
upon the experience of German Socialism rather as a 
striking object lesson of the repressive energy with 
which a strong government deals with what it deems a 
subversive and 


revolutionary propaganda among the 


people. Mayhap the followers of Socialism in Ger- 
many are quite as ready as those nearer home to make 
wild and unprovable claims. Mayhap, too, they are 
quite as disposed there as elsewhere to ostentatiously 
assume credit for every social betterment which the 
sane sense of progressive civic reform succeeds in achiev- 
ing, no matter how tenuous the relation such an im- 
provement may bear to Socialism’s essential principles. 
Certainly the hard-headed, good sense of the Germans 
as yet has not allowed to appear in the administration 
of German cities any disposition to realize the “ ideal 
city” described by Dr. Suedekam: “ the city which sup- 
ports every one of its members from the cradle to the 
grave.” 





Socialistic influence is not yet generally strong enough 
in this country to afford actual data of its revolutionary 
tendencies. Unfortunately one is inclined to sneer at 
mere theorists, so long as the ruinous influence of their 
scheming does not actually enter into practical life. In 
only one of our American cities has Socialism been able 
to win a vantage ground from which to work out its 
And in Milwaukee, perhaps because conditions 
taught it to look to its good behavior, it used its oppor- 
tunity prudently for a time, and did little that any 
dominant party might not have felt itself justified in 
doing. But the spirit to upset and ‘to demoralize is 
among its followers in that city, and one fancies it will 
not be long before we shall have seen prudence flung to 
the winds in order that the impractical dreams of their 
theory may be realized. The signs of an outbreak are 
at hand. The Socialist City Attorney of Milwaukee re- 
cently declared a proposed measure advocated by his 
party to be clearly unconstitutional; Victor Berger, 
Alderman-at-Large and Socialist Congressman-elect, 
fought hard to prevent the Socialist contingent in the 
City Council from pushing the measure, but his fol- 
lowers wanted to pass it any way, and did so despite his 
objections. Taking courage with this achievement they 
have adopted seventeen resolutions, asking for the pass- 
age by the State Legislature of a number of special bills, | 
allowing Milwaukee to engage in various enterprises at 
present barred by law. They want authority to erect 
municipal hospitals, ice-plants, packing houses, to con- 
duct any and every public utility and in general to have 
complete home rule unrestrained by any safeguard the 
State Legislature might deem prudent to impose upon 
them. Unless the Socialists are politicians of a signally 
different stripe from those we have always with us, the 
enactment of the bills asked of the Legislature will bring 
about a state of affairs in which the “ ideal city ” of Dr. 
Suedekam will be realized in a manner scarcely thought 
of by that distinguished expert in civic affairs. 


policy. 


Domestic versus Foreign Affairs 


Journalistic mischief-makers seem to be bent on map- 
ping out for the United States a career that would make 
it the Don Quixote of nations, always in search of wind- 
mills to be attacked or of flocks of sheep to be routed. 
A couple of Englishmen have recently helped on the 
noble work by taking the public into their confidence and 
telling it some wonderful things about Mexico and the 
part that Americans should play in the drama soon to be 
staged. Just what Mexicans will think of the English- 
men’s disinterested efforts for the glorification of the 
American eagle is not hard to surmise when they come 
to read M. Ernest Judet’s French version of the romance; 
for, be it understood, all cultivated Mexicans learn 
French. “A few years,” quotes M. Judet, “a few re- 


volts, a bloody civil war, an uprising of the enslaved 
Indians, and Mexico will become a part of the great 
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federation of which it is geographically a part. The 
honest and manly life of a triumphant democracy will be 
infused into the atrophied veins of these agonizing Latin 
races and Mexico, like the phcenix, will be born anew 
from the ashes of her Spanish past.” This spread-eagle 
fustian is not soothing to the Mexican ear, especia'ly as 
the same theme is treated in a variety of tones and tunes ; 
but the truly patriotic Mexican finds in it another motive 
to unite the discordant political elements of the country. 
‘Why lessen our powers of resistance in the face of a 
grave danger? Why not present an unbroken line to the 
enemy?” He also finds comfort in the thought that his 
mighty northern neighbor may be too busily engaged 
otherwise or elsewhere to take a mean advantage of Mex- 
ico’s relative weakness, even if American capital to the 
amount of a billion dollars is invested in Mexican planta- 
tions, mines and oil fields. “ What of the peril on the 
Pacific? What of the lawless elements and their ominous 
increase in the States? May not these suffice to hold the 
rapacious Yankee in check?” 

Much more than to hazy and foolish dreams of future 
conquest (and we are satisfied that, if they exist, they 
are entertained by irresponsible private individuals to the 
exclusion of men in authority), our public servants may 
well give heed to the conditions from which our Mexican 
neighbors draw comfort. It would be a fatal error to 
build castles in Spain while our own homes are threat- 
ened by the incendiary’s torch. It is far easier to exclude 
a lawless element than to oust it after it has established 
itself. If our country has been in the past the Mecca of 
criminals fleeing from European jails who come to ply 
their trade among us, it is prudent to know them and their 
record before they receive the freedom of the country. 
Ill-gotten gains and forgery cannot be charged against 
the poor and illiterate, whether native or foreign; graver 
offenses may be laid at the door of many a prospective 
citizen whose main object in coming to our country is to 
arm himself more openly against the land that shelters 
him and to turn its liberty for all into license for himself. 
In the United States, not an armed host but respect for 
the law has been at once our safety and our strength. If 
that respect dies out, no armed force can preserve the Re- 
public. It is bad enough to recognize the existence of the 
law yet break it; it is far worse, it is fatal, to deny the 
existence of the law and, on the strength of that denial, 
to insist on acting as if there were no law. , 


‘*The Faith Once Delivered Unto the Saints’’ 


A religious weekly bearing this text as its motto gave 
the first page of its Christmas number to editorial reflec- 
tions on the Incarnation, and, further on, printed Christ- 
mas messages from some bishops of the denomination it 
represents. The editor is quite orthodox in regard to the 
fact of the Incarnation, since he makes his own the words 
of the Nicene Creed, of which one bishop expresses the 
sense in general terms. 





As for the purpose of the Incarnation, editor and 
bishops seem to have vague ideas. Not one alludes to 
man’s Fall in Adam and his restoration to the super- 
natural order in Christ, nor to our personal sins for 
which the Incarnate Word is the only remedy. All 
appear to look on the Incarnation as a mere sociological 
fact providing for the betterment of mankind by teaching 
and example, rather than as, what it is primarily, an 
ontological fact reaching into the very essence of our 
nature to elevate it. The essential purpose of Christ's 
coming in human flesh was not to preach the Sermon on 
the Mount, but to restore man to the friendship of God 
which he had lost in Adam, to revive the operations of 
sanctifying grace extinguished by Adam, to open heaven, 
closed by the sin of Adam. He came that the children of 
Adam, dead in sin might have that life which He alone 
can give, and brought a definite revelation which they 
must believe. Of these His practical doctrine, wherever 
spoken, was but the necessary consequence, since the 
ordinary condition of entering heaven for men is a life of 
work and merit in this world. 

Humility, obedience, penance, detachment from the 
world, universal charity, all the Christian virtues em- 
bodied in Christ’s practical teaching, worked indeed the 
transformation of society. Still, this was not the formal 
effect of the Redemption, but its consequence following 
necessarily the acceptance of Redemption by the indi- 
viduals of which society was composed. It is hardly 
needful to point out that those virtues must be super- 
natural, since there is no place for merely natural virtues 
in that divine scheme which rests upon the entire eleva- 
tion of the natural to the supernatural by sanctifying 
grace. This St. Paul teaches us in the famous chapter, 
I Cor. xiii, so much admired, so little understood. The 
charity he speaks of is sanctifying grace, the charity of 
Christ infused into us by the Holy Ghost, without which 
no natural excellence or virtue profits, even though it 
lead one to lay down life itself; and so, when St. John, 
reechoing our Lord’s words, wrote: “ We know that we 
have passed from death to life because we love the 
brethren,” his mind was to deduce from the fact of such 
supernatural love the recondite fact that grace has been 
spread abroad in our hearts, the Spirit giving testimony 
to our spirit that we are thereby the sons of God. The 
most that can be said of the apparent virtues of men who 
have lost sight of the real end of the Incarnation is, that 
they are vestiges in modern society of those supernatural 
virtues, the effects of grace, which were not only indi- 
vidual virtues but social also when society was Christian. 

When we see well-meaning persons, teachers in their 
sect, able to say no more of the Incarnation than that it 
gave man a view of the ideal life in its various details of 
service for others, in its joys of companionship, in its dis- 
appointments, in its apparent failures, even though they 
add that it puts that life before us with divine authority ; 
that it teaches love and union to mankind; that it is a 
force making for righteousness, individual and social; 
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that the work of the Christmas Gospel is to change 
Scrooges into Cheerybles; or, still worse, that it is an 
earnest of a fuller and richer Advent of Christ; that it 
tells of Emmanuel, God with us, in a presence which to 
the mind of the bishop who wrote the message, can hardly 
be other than figurative, so vaguely does he express it; 
that it incites to give money for missions and to make 
people happy: when such we see, we would remind them 
of a sentence in their Articles of Religion( for not every- 
thing in those Articles is to be reprobated): “ Original 
sin does not consist in the mere following of Adam.” 
When they understand this they will begin to grasp the 
idea that the essential purpose of the Incarnation 1s not 
to incite us more powerfully, or even to command us with 
divine authority, to practice the moral precepts of Christ. 
Having once got hold of truth on the negative side, by 
God's grace, slowly perhaps and painfully—for it is hard 
to have to acknowledge our fancied wisdom to be but the 
wisdom of the flesh and folly before God—but always 
prayerfully, they will learn the positive truth concerning 
the Word made Flesh, as it is revealed by God in “ The 





Faith once delivered unto the Saints.” 
_ “ee — 


It is worth while to compare the number of apos- 
tasies from the Church to Protestantism in the city of 
Vienna with the number of conversions from Protes- 
tantism to Catholicism. The Vienna municipal statistics, 
which can be relied upon, because the Austrian law de- 
mands that every change of religion be registered with 
the municipality, show for the first six months of the 
year 1910, that out of a Catholic population of over 
2,000,000, the number who profess Protestantism is 
about 100 per month, whereas out of a Protestant popu- 
lation of 65,000, the number of conversions to Catholic- 
ism is 14 per month. That is to say, of every 20,000 
Catholics, one per month professes Protestantism, while 
of every 20,000 Protestants from 4 to 5 are converted to 
Catholicism per month. Nothing is said in this municipal 
report of the kind of Catholics that go over to Protest- 
antism. It could easily be shown that they are mostly 
persons who had long since ceased to practise their re- 
ligion. Nor is anything said of their perseverance in 
their new creed, of which many a Vienna priest could 
relate much that wou'd make the triumph of the “ Los- 
von-Rom” preachers considerably less jubilant. 


THE YEAR IN LITERATURE 


Whatever criticism we may have to pass, from a literary or 
an ethical standpoint, on the popular writers of the day, most of 
us must admit that their industry is far beyond the reach of 
cavil. We remember reading somewhere during the year an 
estimate of the productivity of some of our best known makers 
of books. Some dozen or so English and French authors have 
averaged two and a quarter volumes yearly during the last 
decade: while two volumes annually is the best American record 
for a similar number of writers on our side of the sea. This 
will be somewhat astonishing to those who credit Americans with 


most of the energy in the world. When we go further and com- 
pare men like Andrew Lang, Chesterton and Hillaire Belloc on 
the English list with the Jack Londons on the American one, it 
will be seen that it is not Anglomania which prompts a decision 
in favor of the Englishmen for excellence as well as industry. 

A great deal of this industry is without doubt pernicious. If 
their readers were as industrious as the popular authors we could 
snap our fingers at the power of the latter to do harm. Men like 
Hewlett, Wells, Galsworthy and Shaw are busy and smug per- 
sons living presumably in Suburbia, surrounded presumably by 
the conventional charms of domestic life, and beyond perad- 
venture enjoying ample revenue from their hard work at the 
desk. Their systematically arranged days are too much engaged 
in profitable labor to allow them to indulge in wild excesses. 
But their readers are not so fortunately situated. They have not 
the talent, the industry, the shilling-turning knack, the clean villa- 
life, the comfortable fame, and the self-contented success of 
their favorite authors. Indeed the popularity of these authors 
depends upon the poverty, the failure, the idleness, the discon- 
tent, the obscurity and dismal struggle to live of their readers. 
Messrs. Galsworthy and Wells pay for their clean linen by not 
allowing the indigent and the lazy to forget that they have no 
linen at all; they pay for their own happy family life by remind- 
ing other people of their lack of it; they pay for their regular 
meals and their moneyed self-complacence by telling others how 
unfortunate they are for being hungry and discontented. It is 
hard not to feel scorn for these dandified advocates of Socialism 
and New Thought who under the guise of philanthropy support 
themselves in luxury by trading on the weakness, misfortune and 
criminal instincts of their. fellow men. 

The rapid moral deterioration of our literature has been fre- 
quently a subject of comment in these columns. We have no am- 
bition to play the réle of a prophet of evil, and we have often 
wondered whether the literary landscape was really as dark as it 
seemed to us. Our fears received confirmation in what in our 
opinion is the best poem of the year, “ The Trumpet Call,” by 
Alfred Noyes, which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly not long 
ago. Mr. Noyes is a hard-working poet, for whom our admira- 
tion is rather moderate. The pedestrian Protestant note is too 
prominent in his verse and inspiration to allow them to soar 
into the realms of sheer ecstasy. But in “ The Trumpet Call” his 
inspiration is true, whatever may be said about its faulty working 
out. We quote its last two stanzas, in our mind the best: 


“ Trumpeter, sound for the last Crusade! 
Sound for the fire of the red-cross kings, 
Sound for the passion, the splendor, the pity 
That swept the world for a dead Man's sake. 
Sound till the answering trumpet rings 
Clear from the heights of the holy City, 
Sound till the lions of England awake, 
Sound for the tomb that our lives have betrayed; 
O’er broken shrine and abandoned wall, 
Trumpeter, sound the great recall, 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us; 
Sound for the last Crusade! 


“Trumpeter, sound for the splendor of God! 
Sound the music whose name is law, 
Whose service is perfect freedom still, 
The order august that rules the stars! 
Bid the anarchs of night withdraw, 
Too long the destroyers have worked their will, 
Sound for the last, the last of the wars! 
Sound for the heights that our fathers trod, 
When truth was truth and love was love, 
With a hell beneath, but a heaven above, 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us, 





On to the City of God.” 
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There is an indignant, yet noble, tone of alarm in these lines 
which every serious spectator of contemporary English literature 
will share. The most striking events, as they affect letters in 
popular regard, during the past twelve months will help us to 
observe the drift of things. The death of Mark Twain last spring, 
and of Tolstoy in November, called forth stacks of printed com- 
ment and eulogy. It was observed that in recent times four 
literary men have had international reputations: Zola, Tolstoy, 
Mark Twain and Kipling. Study the four names. The first of 
the quartette achieved what may be without injustice styled a 
succés de scandale, The Russian was an anarch, if ever there was 
one, an open and avowed enemy of law, government and every 
existing form of Christianity. Mark Twain hardly made any 
effort to conceal his scorn for the Church and the churches. 
All three of them were men of defective education, the American 
being the least intellectually equipped of all. And all three felt 
called upon to preach reform: or to pose as oracles of wisdom 
and authoritative critics of the past and the present. These are 
hardy tasks for the best of men under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances of enlightenment. Most men are too much alive to 
their own limitations to essay them. It remains for the man 
who has that unconsciousness of mental inadequacy characteristic 
of defective education to seat himself without hesitation upon the 
judgment seat of the nations and the ages and to pass unalterable 
verdicts condemnatory of the living and the dead. It need not 
be added that the three men were pessimists in their philosophy 
of life; for pessimism is the paradise of warped and unbalanced 
minds. 

Mr. Kipling, the fourth of the world-renowned writers of 
recent years, is still working. He shines in contrast to the 
others. His academic training, too, was defective; but he was 
reared under the influence of sane traditions. His family and 
field of work brought him into contact with the results of that 
fine type of education—the best in the world in a strictly secular 
sense—which has up to the present been the aim of the two great 
English Universities. It is to be regretted that Mr. Kipling did 
not surrender his earlier years to the broadening and deepening 
discipline of either of these two ancient seats of learning. He 
has a natural dislike for grotesque extravagances which would 
have preserved him from the intellectual vagaries not unconi- 
mon in even the best of secular schools; and he would, on the 
other hand, have developed a sense of spiritual values that might 
have considerably modified his enthusiastic tendency to overrate 
mere material bigness. At least, he has had too much native 
genius to be influenced by the men with whom he has shared 
cosmopolitan fame. 

We cannot say the same of most of our popular writers. They 
have discovered that foreign fashions in fiction and art are 
salable. The consequence is that we are departing from Vic- 
torian standards and our literature is entering upon a stage of 
decadence, as exotic and affected as it is weak and ephemeral. Ger- 
man socialism and naturalism, French atheism, Italian eroticism 
and irreverence, Slavic coarseness and anarchy, and a widespread 
Continental shamelessness in exposing the sins and leprosies of hu- 
manity, are being adopted deliberately by scores of English and 
American writers as the true sources of enlightenment. Their 
virtuous and altruistic protestations are, of course, pure cant 
and hypocrisy. They find it lucrative to pander to ignorance, dis- 
content and base passions, and the un-English and un-American 
accent in their work is heralded by the public and the cheap 
magazines as something new, the authentic voice of genius. 
Gather this crew of foreign imitators together and pick out their 
best five men and compare these with such a group as Tennyson, 
Browning, Dickens, Thackeray and Ruskin, all living and work- 
ing fifty years ago. A similar contrast exists in our own literary 
history. Our writers should find the contrast instructive and 
learn the lesson that a national literature always suffers when it 
wears borrowed plumes from abroad. 





It is difficult to arrive at any definite opinion on the literary 
merits of the past year in comparison with the year before. We 
have a faint suspicion that, for all its prolific fecundity, its aver- 
age is below normal. We have had no really great poem or 
novel or book of essays. Mr. Watson, Mr. Noyes and Mr. Phil- 
lips have given us poems; but they have left the critics cold. 
Mr. Kipling has given us another volume of his Puck stories, 
“ Rewards and Fairies; ” they are inimitable mixtures of delight- 
ful fairyland and real history, served in the author’s own and un- 
approachable manner; but they are not intended to be epic, and 
resemble rather the products of lighter hours, the careless fool- 
ing of a strong man at rest. The poems which he scatters 
through his stories, according to his custom, are in his usual 
vein. “If,” the most striking of them, has all of Mr. Kipling’s 
wonderful machine-gun precision and rapidity and unerring suc- 
cess in hitting off a number of similar ideas in words and 
phrases and lines that have a seemingly predestined fitness for 
their functions in the poem. But there is the same old familiar 
Kipling tone of worldliness and material idol-worship. If he 
could only relight the celestial fire that glowed in the heart of 
his “ Recessional!” But he prefers the incandescent lamp and 
the forge of steel foundries. 

Henry James’s annual volume contains this year five stories 
under the title of “ The Finer Grain,” quite up to his best mark, 
and as usual overlaid and overloaded with elaborate and intricate 
mosaic of consciously striving speech. The fragment, “ Celt and 
Saxon,” left behind by Meredith, made no very great impression. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Canadian story, “Lady Norton, Col- 
onist,” was a general disappointment. She is now issuing serially 
a new novel in which she will introduce the flippant public to the 
merits of Modernism, as she once introduced it, in “ Robert Els- 
mere,” to the superior character of scientific unbelief over 
Christian faith. She tells us that the battleground has shifted, 
or, in other words, that the character of truth has changed; that 
science has been wrong in rejecting religion, that it sees its mis- 
take and has calmly laid claim to the old religion as its ancient 
birthright, but the old religion purged of all its supernatural 
superfluities and crude humilities. Mrs. Ward does not see that 
science, even in its pride, feels the need of religion and that it 
can never, by any amount of Modernistic juggling and com- 
promise, hope to reach religious truth. It must, according to un- 
alterable laws, first become as a little child and lay aside its 
arrogance and self-assurance, humbly acknowledging the narrow 
limits of its wisdom and throwing itself helplessly upon the 
goodness of its Creator. But Mrs. Ward will accomplish much 
harm with the new novel as she certainly did with “ Robert Els- 
mere.” She will work upon the sympathies of those who would 
never be reached through ordinary channels by the fantastic and 
involved theories of the professional Modernist, For her fiction 
has in a remarkable degree that power of producing in the reader 
the pleasant and dangerous illusion that he is being stimulated 
into mighty and profound thought. 

Among the notable events of the year was the publication of 
the last volume—the twelfth—of the Cambridge Modern History, 
the great undertaking conceived and planned by the late Lord 
Acton and carried out under the supervision of Professors A. 
H. Ward, G. W. Prothero and Stanley Leathes. The first volume 
appeared in 1898, and another supplementary volume, containing 
maps, general index and various tables, is contemplated. It is 
a general impression that the work has not fulfilled expectation. 
It was an admirable idea to league the world’s specialists in his- 
tory together, each one to supply his own plenitude of knowledge 
about a particular period or place or movement in human history. 
The sum total of this specialized ability should mathematically 
result in a work as perfect and as free from error and bias as 
human ingenuity and scholarship could possibly devise. But per- 
fection of this kind is not subject to mathematical formule. We 
find the completed history lacking in organic unity, ill-adjusted 
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in its parts, and confusing in its changing point of view. The 
is discovered to have 


specialist, as well as the general historian, 
The last volume 


his own preconceived theories and prejudices. 
particularly is so noticeably defective in the personal coloring 
given to the events of which it treats that the editors in their 
preface felt called upon to make apology. Their excuse, that the 
volume covers contemporary affairs and that the authors, not 
having access to secret documents, had to depend upon current 
literature for their information, is valid to a certain extent. 
However, it was obviously their duty to choose writers for this 
volume whom they could rely upon as being above partisanship 
and sectionalism. This they have not done and, as a consequence, 
the Church, in its various relations to the tangled politics of 
European States during the last century, suffers by misrepresen 
tation and calumny 

Mr. John Bach McMaster gave the public the seventh volume 
of his “ History of the People of the United States” during the 
This carries the work up to 1850 and leaves but one vol 
ume to complete the “ History” which is planned to carry the 
reader as far as the Civil War, As a cognate work Mr. Bryce’s 
new edition of his “American Commonwealth” deserves men 
tion here. Other important historical works that have appeared 
are “ Lectures on the French Revolution,” a posthumous work of 
Lord Acton; “The Dawn of Modern England: A History of 
the Reformation, 1509-25,” by Carlos Lumsden; “ Lives of the 
Popes in the Early Middle Ages,” Volume IV, by the Rev. 
Horace K. Mann, and the completed “ History of Ireland,” in six 
\. D’Alton. The four last named writers 


year. 


volumes, by the Rev. EF 
are Catholic. 

In literary history and criticism we have been given the fourth 
“ Cambridge History of English Literature,” cov- 
Professor 


volume of the 
ering the ground up to the poet Michael Drayton. 
George Saintsbury has finished his “ History of English Prosody” 
in the third volume, issued during the year and containing studies 
in chronological order from Blake to Swinburne. Mr. Andrew 
Lang defends the unicity of authorship in the Homeric pédems in 
“The World of Homer;” while Professor Dowden favors the 
public with more of his critical studies in “ Essays: Modern and 
flizabethan.’ 

The year has been unusually rich in memoirs and biographies. 
Mr. J. G. Snead-Cox’s “ Life of Cardinal Vaughan” has been 
favorably received as a valuable addition both to literature and 
historical knowledge. The first volume of “ The Life of Benja- 
min Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield,” by William Flavelle Mony- 
penny, created something like a sensation in English literary cir- 
Much of this effect has been due, we fancy, to a long and 
signed review of the volume by Lord Morley in the London 
Times. It was the first venture of Lord Morley into literary 
fields in a number of years, which have been preoccupied with po- 
His “ Life of. Gladstone,” left maimed by his 


cles 


litical interests, 
unwillingness to treat the religious side of the great statesman’s 
career, may be said to have been completed during the year by 
the publication of Gladstone’s “ Correspondence on Church and 
Religion,” in two volumes This paragraph ought to contain 
mention also of Lord Rosebery’s study of Chatham, the late 
Helena Modjeska’s “ Memoirs and Impressions,” and “ A Diplo- 
mat’s Wife in Many Lands,” by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. The last 
named work contributes, amid much that is light and entertain- 
ing, valuable material to the historical student of Italian condi- 
tions at the fall of the Temporal Power of the Papacy. 

The literature of travel and outdoor life has been as fortunate 
as in preceding years in the number, variety and interest of its 
Dr. Sven Hedin gives us a new volume on his Asiatic 
“Overland to India.” Mr. Roosevelt’s “ African 


new books 

experiences, 
Game Trails” is a well-written account of a much-advertised 
and elaborately prepared expedition. Robert FE. Peary’s “ The 
North Pole” was equally well advertised before its appearance. 
It is a thrilling and manly narrative, which, it seems to us, was 





received with greater applause by English eritics than by the 
brave explorer’s own countrymen. Mr. Harry Whitney, asso- 
ciated in the mind of the general public with Dr. Cook, but with- 
out sharing the latter's discredit, has further enriched our in- 
formation concerning northern latitudes in his _ interesting 
“Tunting With the Eskimos.” 

\mong standard works of reference that have grown or been 
completed during the year may be mentioned the fifth and last 
volume of Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” a work 
of more than usual erudition and scholarship. The monumental 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” issued three new volumes during the 
last twelvemonth, making nine volumes in all. At this rate of 
progress the work ought to be finished in two years. 

Death has been active during the year among literary folk as 
among others. The obituary list includes the names of Dr. Fred- 
erick James Furnivall and Dr. William James Rolfe, two famous 
editors of Shakespeare. Besides Mark Twain and Joseph Gilder, 
American literature has lost Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, a sur 
vivor of a bygone period. She died at a very advanced 
age, and is known at present chiefly for her “ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” a popular war-song with sonorous and swinging 
cadences. Its falseness of sentiment, its artificial, highly colored 
and revivalistic cant, intelligible as a martial accompaniment at 
Marston Moor or Dunbar, but strangely anachronistic as a mod 
ern song in these United States, makes us seriously doubtful of 
its poetic merit or literary permanence. This year has not been 
so notable for anniversaries as its predecessor. Mrs. Gaskell, 
the author of “ Cranford” and, what seems to us to be a better 
title to fame, the biographer of Charlotte Bronté, was honored 
by centenary celebrations, as was also the distinguished Irish poet 
and antiquary, Sir Samuel Ferguson. 

Catholics have been represented more noticeably in what are 
known as the serious department of literature than in poetry and 
the higher and purely literary fields. We have had in transla- 
tion Henry Sienkiewicz’s “ Whirlpools” and René Bazin’s “ The 
Barrier.” John Ayscough has produced another of his fine Cath- 
olic novels, “ Mezzo Giorno.” It is quite up to his standard and 
will enhance his reputation as one of the best contemporary nov- 
elists. It is unfortunate and inexplicable to us that it received 
only English publication. Perhaps it will make a belated appear- 
ance this spring from some American publishing house. 

Space forbids us giving a detailed list of the numerous Catholic 
books that have come out during the year. It is an encouraging 
sign that Catholic authorship is so active. Out of the strenuous 
striving there ought to emerge a conspicuous resultant of high 
Catholic art. There was never a time when a book could be so 
harmful or so beneficial as at present, when the power to read is 
an elementary accomplishment enforced by the laws. Illiteracy, 
which originally meant inability to read and write one’s name, 
now means inability to read anything above a newspaper or a 
book of light fiction. And this kind of illiteracy includes by very 
far the majority of mankind. This illiteracy has its grades 
from the lowest, which hangs on the lips of the sporting editor 
and weeps over the machine-made love story, to the highest, 
which recognizes no intellectual appeal except that which comes 
through the medium of art. Within these grades the vast rank 
and file of mankind can be distributed. The “ children of light” 
do not seem to have recognized their opportunity as quickly as 
others. Catholic colleges and schools and Catholic men and women, 
who have the talent and the leisure, should realize the situation 
and feel the call to sacrifice time and energy to meet its growing 
perils. Every encouragement should be afforded to the develop- 
ment and growth of a Catholic literature of a high class. 
Catholic truth and Catholic history and Catholic life afford 
inexhaustible sources of inspiration and artistic riches which 


can be found nowhere else and for which the multitude is 


ahungering. 
James J. Daty, s.J. 
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The Ecclesiastical Year 


The watchfulness of the Chief Shepherd 
of the fold and his zeal for its spiritual 
welfare were strikingly exhibited during the 
year in the important encyclicals and letters 
which were issued from the Vatican. The 
following are of general interest :— 

1) Encyclical letter in commemoration of 
the third of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan. 


centenary 


2) An instruction to all bishops in com- 
munion with the Holy See regarding their 


periodical visits to the Tomb of Peter, and 


the reports they are to make of their 
dioceses. 
3) A decree on the age of those to be 


admitted to receive first Holy Communion. 

4) Letter of His Holiness to the Bishops 
of France on the Sillon and its partisans. 

5) Decree imposing secrecy on all those 
who directly or indirectly have aught to do 
with the selection and forwarding of the 
names of candidates submitted to Rome for 
episcopal sees in the United States. 

6) Decree giving causes and rules for 
the removal of parish priests from office and 
benefice. 

7) Motu 
Modernism. 


Proprio on the errors of 


The twenty-first annual celebration of the 
International Eucharistic Congress, which 
was held in the early part of September, 
in Montreal, was marked by scenes of re- 
ligious splendor never before wi-nessed on 
the It may 
doubted if the splendor of this success was 


American continent. well be 
surpassed by any preceding congress in the 
concourse of illustrious men attending its 
sessions, in the variety and character of its 
deliberations, in its display of faith, and in 
the magnificence of its religious functions. 
His Cardinal Vicenzo Van- 
nutelli was present as personal legate of 
His Holiness, as well as the venerable Car- 


Eminence 


dinal Gibbons, and Cardinal Logue, Primate 
of all Ireland. The of the 
week left behind, not only in the hearts of 
Catholics of Montreal and the new 
world, but wherever Catholic life flourishes, 
a feeling of exultation and of triumph and 
a keener preception of that untransitory 
glory that is the same yesterday, to-day, 


celebrations 


and forever. 


According to the United States Census 
of Religious Bodies for 1906, as detailed 
in Part I of the Census Bureau’s special 
report on_ the the aggregate 
number of communicants of all religious 
bodies in the United States in that year 
was 32,936,445. Of this grand total the 
various Protestant bodies reported 
287,742 and the Catholic Church 12,679,- 
142, 


subject, 


20,- |- 


apace, so does the Church. Her marvelous 
vitality is shown in the number of Bishops 


created either to fill vacancies or to preside 


over new sees. The list for 1910 is re- 
markable. Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, on May 19, was the consecrator of 


six bishops, an event unique in the history 
of the Church in the United States. The 
new prelates were the Right Rev. Timothy 
Corbett, Bishop of Crookston; the Right 
Rev. Vincent Wehrle, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Bismarck, N, D.; the Rt. Rev. J. F. Busch, 
Bishop of Lead, S. D.; the Rt. Rev. John J. 
Lawler, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul; the 
Right Rev. James O'Reilly, Bishop of 
Fargo, N. D., and the Right Rev. Patrick 
Heffron, Bishop of Winona, Minn. Others 
raised to the Episcopal rank were the Right 
Rev. John Joseph Nilan, D.D., Bishop of 
Hartford; the Right Rev. Joseph Chartrand, 
Coadjutor to Bishop Chatard, of Indian- 


apolis; the Right Rev. John W. Shaw, 
Coadjutor to Bishop Forest, of San 
Antonio, Texas; the Right Rev. Edward 


Kelly, Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit; the 
Right Rev. J. J. Rice, Bishop of Burling- 
ton, Vt., and the Right Rev. John Ward, 
Bishop of Kan. The ap- 
pointment of Bishop Ward was in succes- 
sion to the Right Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, 
who was transferred to Kansas City, as 
Coadjutor to the venerable Bishop Hogan. 
His Holiness, Pius X, transferred the Right 
Rev. Denis O’Donaghue, Auxiliary of In- 
vacant See of Louis- 
In one diocese the episcopal city 
was changed. The See of Natchitoches, es- 
tablished in 1853, transferred to the 
city of Alexandria, Bishop Van de Ven, of 
Natchitoches, becoming the first incumbent 


Leavenworth, 


dianapolis, to the 
ville, Ky. 


was 


of the new See 

One of the most impressive events of the 
year was the consecration of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, October 
Never before in the history of the metro- 
polis were so many Cardinals, Archbishops, 


on v. 


Bishops and Monsignors assembeld to par- 
ticipate in a religious ceremony. The pre- 
sence of Cardinai Vannutelli, Papal Legate 
to the Eucharistic Congress; Cardinal 
Logue, of Armagh, and Cardinal Gibbons, 
gave splendor to the services, 
which lasted several days. The Most Rev. 
John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, 
was the chief ,consecrator. A special day 
was assigned for the children, and another 
for the religious of the archdiocese. 
Shortly before the date fixed for the con- 
secration, the Archbishop announced that 
through the generosity of his flock he was 
enabled to pay a debt of $800,000 resting on 
the cathedral. The sacred edifice cost 
nearly $4,000,000. 

On October 2 a striking illustration of 
the Catholicity of the Church was afforded 
in the dedication of the Greek Ruthenian 


additional 


Philadelphia, by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Szeptychi, Primate of Austrian Galicia. 
Also present were His Eminence Car- 
dinal Vannutelli, His Excellency, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Mgr. Falconio, Archbishop 
Ryan, Bishop Ortynski, of the Greek Rite, 
and many other prominent ecclesiastics and 
an immense congregation of the laity. An- 
other notable service was the dedication, on 
September 25, of the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Syracuse. The Right 
Rev. Patrick A, Ludden, D.D., Bishop of 
the diocese, was the consecrating prelate; 
the Most Rev. John M. Farley, D.D., of 
New York, celebrant of the solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass, and the Right Rev. Thomas J. 
Conaty, D.D., of Los Angeles, the preacher 
of the consecration sermon. 


Columbus Day, October 12, was observed 
in fourteen states as a legal holiday. 
Parades, pageants, banqueting and 
dresses to large gatherings of the people 
filled out the program in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and elsewhere, while a 
solemn Pontifical Mass added a religious 
significance to the festivities in Boston. An 
army of 50,000 Roman Catholics, clean- 
faced, well-dressed, orderly, self-respecting 
men, marching over Beacen Hill could not 
have failed to provoke reflection among the 
Sons of the Puritans. ; 


ad- 


The year likewise merits distinction 
for the enduring memorials up in 
honor of several distinguished Catholics 
whose life and deeds should not be given 
to oblivion. The bronze portrait of 
General James Shields, statesman and 
soldier, which was placed by Congress 
over his grave in St. Mary’s Cemetery, 
Mo., was unveiled on No- 
On Thanksgiving day the 
Brownson memorial bust, the work of 
the late Samuel J. Kitson, the distin- 
guished sculptor of Boston, was dedicated 
Park, New York, the un- 


set 


Carrollton, 
vember 12. 


at Riverside 

veiling being performed by a _ grand- 
daughter of Dr. Brownson. Under the 
auspices of the Catholic Alumni So- 


dality of Philadelphia, a memorial statue 
of Father William Corby, C.S.C., Chap- 
lain of the Irish Brigade in the Civil 
War. was unveiled on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg on October 29. At Niagara 
Falls a memorial was dedicated in May 
to the Rev. Louis Hennepin, O.S.F., on 
the occasion of the state convention of 
the Knights of Columbus of New York. 


In recognition of the missionary and 
educational apostolate of the Benedic- 
tines of Belmont Abbey, N. C., under 
the direction of the Right Rev. Abbot 
Leo Haid, O.S.B., His Holiness, Pius X, 
on the occasion of its silver jubilee, 
raised the Abbey to Cathedral rank, giv- 
ing it full episcopal jurisdiction. Twen- 








As the census testifies, the country grows 
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and college were founded in what was 
then a wilderness. Another distinguished 
Benedictine, the Right Rev. Ernest 
Helmstetter, was installed Abbot of St. 
Mary's Abbey, Newark, N. J., on April 
the Right Rev. John J. O'Connor, 
1).D.. Bishop of Newark, pontificating. 

[The laymen’s retreat movement at- 
attracted no little attention. There was a 
large increase over the preceding year in 
the number of retreats given and of lay- 
men who made them, and reports from 
several cities in the East, South and 
West showed that the movement had 
taken hold and was widespread through- 
out the country. 

Several changes are to be chronicled 
affecting the hierarchy of Canada. First 
in importance was the recall of Mer. 
Sbaretti, Apostolic Delegate, and his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of Religious His succesor as 
Apostolic Delegate in Canada is Mer. 
Stagni, Archbishop of Aquila. The Right 
Rev. Michael F. Fallon was elevated to 
the See of London, Ontario; the Right 
Rev. Neil McNeil, Bishop of St. George's, 
Newfoundland, became Archbishop of 
Vancouver, and the Right Rev. Charles 
Hugh Gauthier, Bishop of Kingston, 
was appointed Archbishop of Ottawa. 

The Oblates of Mary Immaculate cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
establishment on the mainland of British 
Columbia. The story of those fifty years 
is one of glorious achievement, espe- 
cially among the Indian tribes of that 
extensive region, 

The new Cathedral of Nicolet, in the 
province of Quebec, was opened with 
great solemnity on May 13. 


In Great Britain an unexpected amount 
of opposition developed against the Gov- 
ernment Bill for amending the Royal 
Declaration. Eventuatly good common 
sense prevailed over a bigoted minority, 
and one of the last and most offensive of 
the penal laws was removed from the 
tatutes of the realm. In the absence of 
a religious census there are only rough 
estimates of the numbers of the Cath- 
olics of Great Britain. But the Church 
is the most solidly organized and fruit- 
fully active body in the country; there is 
a continual flow of converts into it and 
an immense number of people are drawn 
towards Catholicity by the spectacle of 
its united force in the midst of the in- 
difference and chaos of dissension that 
is rife in all other denominations. West- 
minster Cathedral, one of the most im- 
portant of ecclesiastical structures, the 


foundation stone of which was laid by 
the late Cardinal Vaughan in 1895, was 
consecratel towards the close of June. 





On the following day a magnificent cere- 
monial that brought together a_ large 
number of the representative Catholics 
of Great Britain and Ireland celebrated 
the event. 

A great national convention was con- 
vened at Leeds on July 29 and lasted a 
whole week. Some two hundred priests 
from various parts of the country in ad- 
dition to sixteen bishops and representa- 
tives of twenty-seven societies took part 
in the proceedings. It was a remarkable 
demonstration of the faith and work of 
Catholics on English soil. 


Catholic and national affairs are so 
happily interwoven in Ireland that it is 
difficult to treat either exclusively. This 
is illustrated in the tribute to Archbishop 
Walsh on the occasion of his episcopal 
jubilee by Pope Pius X, who attributed 
to his Grace’s influence much of the 
ameliorative measures, agrarian, social 
and educational, which the Irish party 
had had enac_ed and the successful de- 
fence they had made of Catholic rights 
in England and the Empire. A similar 
tribute was paid to another distinguished 
Irishman, Cardinal Moran, the recent 
jubilee of whose Cardinalate recalled the 
great work he has accomplished for Aus- 
tralian Catholicity. Archbishop Walsh 
was able to announce, as Chancellor, 
that the National University in its sec- 
ond year has, exclusive of Maynooth, 
1,171 students, and otherwise, in spite of 
certain religious disabilities, is throbbing 
with prosperous life. “On the eve of 
great political changes which will put 
the destinies of Ireland in the hands of 
her own children—a_ prospect which 
sends a thrill through our whole being— 
it is fortunate,” said Bishop O'Dwyer, 
“that we have a University which will 
direct our highest intellects towards sci- 
entific research that may have far-reach- 
ing effects in increasing the national 
wealth and making employment at home 
for the people who are now driven to 
emigrate; which will give us in public 
life representative men not only of nat- 
ural ability but of education and culture, 
constructive statesmen who will know 
how to promote by legislation the 
highest interests of Ireland.” Bishop 
O'Donnell considered the University as 
destined not only to revive the ancient 
learning, but drawing support from re- 
motest regions, to hold by glad consent 
the intellectual leadership of the Irish 
race. 


The Passion Play drew many Amer- 
ican and English tourists to the little 
Bavarian town on the Ammer. There 
were in all fifty-six performances by 
the seven hundred participants in the 





great drama, which during the season 
was witnessed by 260,000 persons. The 
reverent bearing of the Protestant vis- 
itors is worthy of record, as_ sen- 
sational stories to the contrary ap- 
peared in the American and English 
press. 


SCIENCE 
ASTRONOMY IN 1910. 


The year 1910 has been a very active one 
in astronomy. The great event of the year 
was, of course, the near approach to the 
earth of Halley's comet. Much sensa- 
tional stuff was published concerning our 
passage through the comet's tail, and the 
old slander of the bull against the comet 
was thoroughly aired. The earth's transit 
through the tail was, however, so ex- 
tremely devoid of all observable effects 
that it is very questionable whether we 
passed through it at all. Although at the 
time that the comet's head was known to 
be projected upon the sun and was ob- 
served with the greatest care by several 
astronomers, absolutely nothing was seen 
of it, nor did it cause any noticeable ab- 
sorption upon the sun’s spectrum. In 
spite of the fact that the photographic 
camera and she spectroscope were applied 
to Halley’s comet for the first time, the 
scientific results were practically nothing. 
The orbit, of course, was correctly com- 
puted and predicted. To the popular im- 
agination the comet was a failure. It 
seemed then almost like a joke upon as- 
tronomers that a new and _ unheralded 
comet, called A 1910, or the daylight comet, 
should so suddenly and so briefly dart into 
prominence during January. 

The canals of Mars and the water vapor 
in its spectrum were the subject of much 
controversy, as also the absorption of light 
in space, The subjective coloring of the 
stars and the sun’s influence on the weather 
seem to have been definitely established. 
See has energetically propounded his cap- 
ture theory, but failed to find adherents. 
In the instrumental line the giant 60-inch 
reflector on Mount Wilson has proved it- 
self to be the world’s best telescope. 

There were two great congresses during 
the year. The first and more important 
was the solar conference on Mount Wil- 
son, in California, August 29-September 3, 
which brought together astronomers from 
all parts of the world. The second was the 
meeting of the Astronomische Gesellschaft, 
in Breslau, September 13-16. 

Death has taken away an wnusually 
large number of prominent men. The 
greatest of the year was Sir William Hug- 
gins, who died on May 12, at the age of 
86 years, the pioneer along with Father 
Secchi, and foremost worker in stellar 
spectroscopy. The next in importance was 


-*_ 
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Processor Schiaparelli, on July 4, at the 
age of 75 years, the first to study and map 
the canals of Mars and to compute meteor 
orbits. Dr. Galle the first to see the planet 
Neptune from  Leverrier’s computation, 
died on August 11, at the very advanced 
age of 98. C. W. Pritchett, of Glasgow, 
Missouri, one of our American pioneers, 
died at the age of 87, on March 19. J. E. 
Gore, the well-known writer, was run over 
by a horse-car on July 18, and M. Charlois, 
Director of the Nice Observatory, was 
shot for no known reason shortly after 
midnight on March 26. 


In Nature, December 8, O. Krogness, of 
Kristiania, Norway, takes Dr. Bauer to 
task for asserting that magnetic storms do 
not begin at precisely the same instant all 
over the earth, but travel generally in an 
eastward direction at a speed of 7,000 miles 
a minute, thus completing the circuit of 
the earth in 3% or 4 minutes. He says 
the statement is in no small degree prema- 
ture. and not borne out by his own re- 
searches, WittraM F. Rice, s.J. 


EDUCATION 


The New England Society of New York 
enjoyed its 105th annual dinner December 
22, at the Waldorf-Astoria. There was no 
lack of topics, facetious or solemn, to en- 
tertain the diners in the usual after dinner 
speech-making. One might express his cu- 
riosity, however, to learn just how some 
of the conservative members of the so- 
ciety were affected by the rather startling 
estimate set by individual speakers upon 
some of their pet institutions. It were 
scarcely well for one outside the fold to 
tell the unadorned truth concerning the 
Puritan fathers as one of the speakers told 
it. Another, a well-known educator, the 
Rev. John M. Thomas, President of Mid- 
dleburg College in Vermont, drew a pretty 
long face when it came to his time to speak. 
His melancholy, it seems, was provoked by 
his knowledge that the little red school- 
house is in a bad way in New England. 


x* * * 


We took occasion recently to speak of 
the extravagance which marks the growth 
of the common school system in this coun- 
try. The patience of the people might pos- 
sibly endure without fret the gigantic bur- 
den which this extravagance puts upon 
them could they be assured of results. 
Dr. Thomas, whose wide experience in 
New England educational work surely en- 
ables him to qualify as an expert witness, 
is decidedly sceptical regarding such re- 
sults, at least in his own section. 

“T could read you,” he said in his after- 
dinner talk, “from a recent report of the 
State Superintendent of Connecticut good 
authority for the opinion, that a large part 





of the money spent on rural education in 
Connecticut is worse than wasted; that 
many of the teachers are woefully incom- 
petent; that they are without the books 
and supplies necessary for the good con- 
duct of a school; that the buildings would 
not be tolerated as subsidiary structures 
for a school or a jail in a better conducted 
Commonwealth, and pictures of some of 
the buildings ‘n use by these little children 
could not be sent through the United States 


mail.” 
* ok ok 


“Regarding education,” continued Dr. 
Thomas, “ you may fancy that every little 
school house in the six New England States 
is taught by some master of the teaching 
art such as you in your childhood had; 
that the boys are eager for learning, and 
that they are furnished with instruction 
that was accorded with a thorough birch- 
ing as it was in your early days. Let me 
read to you a few answers given by teach- 
ers now in actual service in New England: 

“*Four places of historical interest in 
the United States are Boston, Ticonderoga, 
Spain and New England;’ ‘the educa- 
tional journals are McClure’s Magazine, the 
Youth's Companion and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal;’ ‘a disinfectant is something that 
does not agree with your system;’ ‘a de- 
odorizer is a person who has a desire he 
does not know about.’ 

“Not so long ago a superintendent of a 
union district comprising a number of 
towns visited one of these little red school- 
houses up in a mountain valley. He found 
a schoolma’am to whom he said: ‘ You 
ought not to be teaching that boy percent- 
age. He does not know how to add or 
subtract.” She said: ‘Oh, I have got to. 
The front part of the arithmetic is torn 
out.” 

a * * 


A year ago the head of the Department 
of Training in the Eastern Kentucky State 
Normai School was commissioned by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth to inves- 
tigate and report upon the German School 
System to the State Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. The investigation ran over a 
period of two years and upon its comple- 
tion the gentleman entrusted with the work 
handed a carefully prepared report of the 
results of his labor. The closing para- 
graph of the introduction to his report 
makes interesting reading in view of what 
Dr. Thomas affirms, in view, too, of many 
similar ‘warnings entered by thoughtful 
students of the school system in vogue 
among us. 

“TI do not mean to paint the system in 
the German schools as ideal, but one must 
recognize it as infinitely better than our 
hap-hazard methods, and we must recog- 
nize that it is only because of our unlim- 
ited resources that we do continue this 





disastrous waste of money, time and 
energy. The future must find more eco- 
nomical lines along which to develop our 
school system, and a careful study of the 
German schools will give us an insight 
into a system where the greatest results 
are obtained with the least expenditure. 


The officers of the National Education 
Association are sending out copies of a 
Special Announcement concerning the next 
annual convention to be held by that body 
in San Francisco, July 8-11, 1911, and a pre- 
liminary program of the coming meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence to 
be held in Mobile, Ala., February 23-25, 
1911. Accompanying the announcement is 
a booklet on California and the New San 
Francisco. The prompt issue of this latter 
indicates the loyalty and vigor with which 
the California teachers are taking up the 
work of preparation for holding in New 
San Francisco next July the abandoned 
convention of 1906. The information con- 
tained in the booklet concerning details of 
local tours, excursions, expenses and places 
of residence during the teachers’ vacation, 
will be exceedingly helpful to those who 
desire to make timely preparation for 
spending the next summer in California. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A Mr. William E. Carson says, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, that Canada, 
Australasia and South Africa are getting 
the cream of European emigration, and he 
implies that the United States receives only 
the skim-milk, It may be so; though sta- 
tistics show, we think, that emigration to 
South Africa and Australasia has been for 
some time insignificant compared with that 
across the Atlantic. Only within the last 
year have the States of the Commonwealth 
of Australasia renewed the systematic en- 
couragement of immigration. However, as, 
in discussing the reasons of the alleged 
fact, Mr. Carson confines himself to com- 
paring Canadian methods with those of the 
United States, we may presume that, 
though he is “an American author and 
traveller,” his experiences of the British 
Colonies have been gathered no farther 
abroad than across our northern frontier, 
and that he threw in Australasia and South 
Africa, forgetting New Zealand, just to 
round off his assertion. 

According, then, to Mr. Carson, it is 
Canada that is getting the better of the 
United States in the matter of the immi- 
grants. He assigns these reasons: 1. Can- 
ada advertises; the United States does not. 
2. Canada welcomes the desirable immi- 
grant and shuts out efficaciously the unde- 
sirable; the United States does not. 3. 
Canada takes charge of the immigrant from 
his arrival until he is settled safely on his 
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farm or in his destination, protecting him 
from swindlers and providing for his 
wants; the United States does not. 4. Can- 
ada takes every means to impress upon the 
newcomer the happiness of life north .of 
the 49th parallel of latitude and the misery 
of life south of that imaginary line. 5. 
Every failure of a large American firm is 
told by the European newspapers in half a 
column or a column under the headings, 
“Another Yankee Swindle,” “ Public 
Robbed of Millions,” while Canadians seem 
to manage to conceal their delinquencies. 

There is a persuasive verisimilitude about 
these reasons: whether there is anything 
else is a question. Canada advertises its 
western country because hitherto this has 
been unknown or, still. worse, misrepre- 
sented. No one would call the American 
West unknown. Canadian immigration 
laws are modelled on those of the United 
States. If these are not as successful as those 
in shutting out undesirable immigrants, if 


‘such crowd New York and other great 


cities, the great cities themselves give the 
reason, The so-called undesirable wants 
to live in the city. Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver can accommodate 
only a limited number: there is no count- 
ing the host New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago can absorb. The Canadian 
immigrant can be chaperoned because he 
goes west immediately: the American 
lingers in the port of his disembarkation 
with his fellow-countrymen, then settles 
down, or else drifts to some city near by or 
to the coal fields of the Alleghanies. How 
can such be chaperoned ? 

After one of his terrific combats Baron 
Munchausen was watering his horse at a 
trough. The animal’s drinking astonished 
its master. It had nearly emptied the 
trough and seemed as thirsty as ever, when 
the Baron, glancing over his shoulder (he 
was still in the saddle), saw that it had 
been cut in two during the battle, its hind 
quarters were nowhere to be seen, and 
he water going in at its mouth was flowing 
away in a stream behind. Once upon a 
time, not so long ago as the Baron’s day, 
\mericans used to look upon Canada as a 
sort of Munchausen’s horse. A stream of 
immigrants might go in through its mouth, 
the St. Lawrence, but there was nothing in 
the western country to retain them. The 
promoting of Canadian immigration was as 
useless as the setting of that horse to 
drink, for the newcomers inevitably must 
flow away to the United States. In years 
past the Canadian Government itself grew 
discouraged at this loss of immigrants, 
while even within the last few months 
“boosters” of the American Southwest 
have been proclaiming the return by thou- 
sands of those who had crossed the border 
into Canada, and the flight of Europeans 
from that inhospitable region into a coun- 





try where one can live. Wherefore some- 
thing more than mere persuasion is keep- 
ing the immigrants in Canada. 

Mr. Carson falls into exaggeration in as- 
serting that every large failure in the 
United States is reported by the European 
press under sensational headlines as an- 
other example of American swindling. 
[here are swindlers in America as else- 
where; and, as America is a great country, 
its swindles will be on a large scale some- 
times. But as a rule no more fuss is made 
over them than over English frauds, or 
German, or French. The day of the Emma 
Mine, the Arizona Diamond Field, the land 
companies satirized by Dickens in the Eden 
Corporation, has gone by; and they in Eu- 
rope are so far from insinuating the danger 
of American investments that they hold 
them in high esteem. Canadian frauds, 
necessarily on a smaller scale than Ameri- 
can, are more easily overlooked, but there 
has never been any disposition to conceal 
them, as the history of Whittaker Wright 
and others proves sufficiently. When about 
a year ago interested parties sent out sen- 
sational reports of gold discoveries in 
British Columbia the Government sent im- 
mediately an agent of the Department of 
Mines to investigate them, and on receiving 
his report of their baselessness, published 
the truth to the whole world. The same 
Government puts on the first page of its 
pamphlet, “New British Columbia,” the 
following: “ Many new townsites are being 
put on the market, and the Government 
owns a one-quarter interest in them, but 
that fact should not be accepted as proof of 
their value. Ordinary business sense 
should suggest the advisability of personal 
examination, or guarantee by a trustworthy 
agent, before purchasing town lots. This 
advice applies with equal force to the pur- 
chase of agricultural lands offered for sale 
by individuals or companies who, through 
cunningly worded advertisements, strive to 
convey the impression that they are operat- 
ing under authority or with the approval 
of the Government. The Government does 
not employ or authorize agents to sell 
lands.” With regard to Northern British 
Columbia this pamphlet says: “ People are 
warned against casting their lot in a region 
about which so little is known . . . and 
so isolated that until the coming of the 
railway settlers must be prepared to bear 
with all the privations of pioneer life.” 

Such plain speaking as this shows a firm 
will on the part of Canadian authorities 
neither to tolerate nor to conceal any fraud. 
If one ask the real reason of the present 
influx of the best class, we should be 
inclined to say that it is because the mo- 
ment for opening up the country has come. 
The Western United States had its day, 
which even now is still far from its close: 
the day of Western Canada is dawning. 





OBITUARY 


Chicago never paid more heartfelt hom- 
age to one of her sons than was freely 
given to James Horan, the city’s Chief of 
the Fire Department, who met his death 
at the post of duty. Personal sacrifices of 
friends, acquaintances, and even a multi- 
tude of men who knew him only by repu- 
tation, eloquent eulogy of his personal 
character and of his honorable loyalty in 
public life, the stately ceremonial of his 
faith carried out by an archbishop, bishops, 
and over a hundred priests went to make 
up the tribute of the city for which he 
died, 

On December 26 the deceased official, 
who bravely met his end at the head of 
two companies of fire-fighters within ten 
minutes after he had reached the scene of 
the recent disastrous Stock Yards fire, was 
borne to his grave through a spectacular 
demonstration extending from the Horan 
residence on the far West Side across the 
city to the Cathedral on North State street. 
Mounted policemen led the funeral proces- 
sion, They were followed by Chief Stew- 
ard, Assistant Chief Schuettler, and all the 
inspectors on the police force and several 
platoons of policemen. Five hundred 
members of the Fourth Degree Assembly 
of the Knights of Columbus were next in 
line, and after thern walked 2,000 members 
of the various councils of the order in 
Chicago. Then came a hosecart bearing 
the body of the dead chief. On the casket, 
glittering among the black draperies of the 
conveyance, was his white helmet. The 
honorary pallbearers, one man from each 
of the 117 engine companies and 34 truck 
companies in the city, surrounded all that 
was left of their loved leader. Captains, 
lieutenants, pipemen, drivers, truckmen, 
engineers, marshals, they marched together, 
an encircling blue-clad escort of fellow 
firemen. An imposing line of citizens, city 
officials, the members of the City Council, 
representatives of the fire departments of 
other cities and friends of all classes made 
up the rest of the singularly impressive 
parade that did honor to the dead hero. 
Archbishop Quigley celebrated the solemn 
Mass of requiem. Perosi’s Mass was sung 
by a choir of eighty male voices, made up 
of the priests’ choir of the Cathedral and 
the surpliced choir of seminarians from 
the Cathedral College. The eulogy was 
delivered by Rev. Peter J. O’Callaghan, 
C.S.P., and the final absolution was given 
by Bishop Edmund M. Dunne, of Peoria, 
former Chancellor of the Chicago archdio- 
cese and a devoted friend of Chief Horan. 
Catholics everywhere will find reason for 
pardonable pride in the fact that of the 
twenty-four devoted fire laddies who went 
to their death with their Chief, eighteen 
were practical Catholics, 





